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ABSTRACT - 

This study was designed to determine th^ degree to 
which English Political Science I, Mathematics 20, and Spanish I 
were perceived by Los Angeles Valley College graduates to have 
contributed to their acquisition of practical skills. A questionnaire 
listing 21 job-related skills (de^termined through employer and 
supervisor interviews) was sent to 450 "four year .translfer" / 
graduates, 300 "two year occupational" graduates, and 69 instructors; 
response rates were 63.6%, 63.6%, and 70%, respectively. In geoaral, ' 
the instructors* ratings for each skill were higher than those 5f the 
graduates. The graduates perceived English I as having given them far 
more practical skills tlian any of the otiier courses; however, they 
rated all the courses rather low. The skills listed were: to speak to 
a group; to write a report; to re^d with accuracy and ' understanding; 
to be creative; to be adaptable and flexible; to use judgment in 
making decisions; to be neat and systematic in the presentation* of 
mate;:ial; to use scientific laboratory procedures; to do mathematical 
computations; to put. things in categories; to memorize; to draw 
something;^ to understand about the environment; to be a leader; to 
understand about one's self; to understand about others; to plan 
work;^to use self discipline in meeting deadlines; to practice using 
shorthand; to practice typing; and to use a library. (DC) 
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TO DETERMINE THE PRACTICAL OR OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS THAT 
ARE TAUGHT IN FOUR NON-OCCUPATIONAL SUBJECTS 
AND IDENTIFY APPLICABLE JOB AREAS ^ 



* - I . ' By ^ ' - 

Lynn Dana Lomen 

June^ 1976 ' - 

This study undertook to determine where and to .what diegree 21; 
practical skills were 'p&rceived as learned^by 1975 graduates at Los 
Anjgeles galley College Un four subjects, namely English I, Political - 
Science I, ^^at;llemat;lc§, 20,, and Spanish I. The instructors of these - . 
courses wereyaiso^sked how they perceived the extent to which such 
skills were taught in thege courses. . 

The graduates were divided into 'two groups, those who declared 
"four, year transfer" majors on their graduation petitions andfhose- 
who declared "t^wo/j^ea'r occupational" majors on their graduation peti 



tions. The instructors were those who .taught .thie four Courses during ^ 
the three years before and /inpluding Summer Sess^ion-, 1975^ The .assurnp-" 
tion is made that most of the graduates were in 'classes^ taught by tjiese 



instructors-. 

Of the 20 70 graduates, a sample of -450 "f(jur year transfer" 
majors and 300 "two year occupational" majors .was chosen to be surv|yed. 
Sixty-nine instructors were included iti the study. A questionnaire list 
ing 21 job-related skills ^determinfed through employer and supervisor 
interviews and research) was sent to each of the ^participants . 



Three separate mailings were required to obtain a 63.6% response from 
the non-occupational (transfer) 'majors and 63.6% of the occupational 
majors. Seventy percent -of the instructors responded. 

Through the u^ of Chi square, the graduate sample Vas shown 
not to be as reptesentative of the total population of the graduati^;rg 
class as had been hoped* However, while some error might occur in this 
study it is believed that the two groups are close enough to provide 
valuable inf orm'ation . 

The questionnaire asked the graduates and the instructors to 
rate* the lea-rning of various skills , such Ss "To speak to a group," 
"To write a report," "To be creative," "To be neat and systematic in 
the preseatation o'f malierial , " "To put things in categories," "To un- 
derstand about one's self," "To practice using typing skills," etc. on 
a five point scale (0-4). The questionnaire also asked for inform<^tion 
on the graduates' present employment status. Age and sex information 
^were^tal^en from the college records. Results were* described in terms 

of frequencies and percentages. ^ . ' * '"---^^ 

< ^ -^-^ 

English I was perceived b^^'*the g^raduates as giving them more 

practical skills,, by f?r, than Political Science I, Mathematics 20, or 
Spanish I. In'general, all the courses were rated rather, low by the 
graduates, implying that they did not perceive a high level of skill 
- learn ijig in these classes. The ratings generally were in the "infre- 
quently" to "f-requently" range, while "very^ frequently" was rarely 
reached and "almost always" was not reached in the mean scores, al- 
though it was reached on some individual . ratings-. In general the 
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instructors ratings for each skill were higher than those of the ^ 
graduates. They perceived much more attention to the toachinR ot 
practical skills than did the graduates* 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the stua>-are that : 

1) practical skill teaching is not consciously going-. on in these ^-^^ 

^ \ 

classes with any high degree of frequency; 2) .the instructor is not 
making the student aware of the useful applications of the many skills 
that are practiced or learned in the classroom; and 3) the students 
included in the study did' not realize the practical potential of 
skills taught in the courses. 

Recommendations of the study are that seminars be given for 
instructors to point 014 1 many of the applications of their subject mat- 
ter. Several examples of how some of the skills can be taught in each 
of the classes are shown. Employers and personnel ijianagers should be 
used in these seminars to point out the skills needed in business and 
industry. The appendix includes a section that shows the various ■ j 
occupations where the skills are applicable. Trips to business and | 
industry are recommended for' instructors to give them first hand ob-| 
servation of 'the skills needed for successful employment'. • Instructo,irs 
should point out the practicality of both subject matter and skills 
inyblved-^in completing classroom assignments. Several suggested ; 
studies that would be valuable are: 

1. studies of^ther general education classes to see what skills 
are perceived as learned by students; 
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2. whether the unempTrayecL^ho ace seeking ^n^ilovm^ see less 
skill learning In college than those. who^"^a><i^^ 

3. which aspects of a class help students the in thel^occu- 



^pa 



tional -endeavors; 



V 



4. wfiich parts of the^ course content are felt to- be Bost valuable 



ma- 



byl employers; and * 

5. how man>v community college graduates are ^working in their 

jor field. 

The study includes, itt the! , appendix, a g^iide to skills learned 
in the courses and their applicable occupations. This is meant to help 
both the student and the instructor make classes more meaningful. Much 
can be* done to help the student perceive the worth of the various fa- 
cets of a classroom experience. 
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•Chapter 1 ^ 

' • ■ BACKGROIWD AND STATEMENT^ THE PROBLEM 

\ 

_ ' \ 

* Introduction ' ' , 

Vocational, occupational, career, or any\ojt:her term by which 
. this type of education is called has come' to mean tha^ a skill can be 
acquired. Definite learning objectives can^be established and the 
students can show at the end of the course th^t they have acquired a 
skill.. With these demonstrable skills, it is^. pre s^ihqe4 that tlie stu- 
dent is employable. ' \ ^ 

More students at Los Angeles Valley College (^A^) declare 

r ' \ 

"transfer" or "academic" majors than declare "occupational majors . 

This is true of most community colleges, yet most of these students^* 
never find th6ir way to the four-year college or university and many 
that do never complete a- baccalaureate degree. Many students take a 
transfer course just for the prestige df saying that they are going 
to transfer to a four-year college.. Many feel that an admitted occu- 
pational goal has a low-quality stigma attached. Others really do not 
have clearly defined goals and take the general education courses in 
,the hope that an interest will evolve. In some cases personal prob- 
lem^, financial problems, peer pressures, poor grades, unfulfilled 
expectations and many other factors cause the student to terminate 
the four-year college experience. 
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Instructors say that many students should never take an 

"academic" course in the first place because of lack of 1abilit*y or 

% * 

motivation. Nevertheless, this type of matriculation happens and will 

continue^ to happen. Certain skills that are presented in or are^a 
part 'of a pourse apply to many occupational areas. Instructors and 
students should be made aware of these, skills and their applicability. 
For example, interviewing skills, filling out applications, and, writing 
resumes might be a by-product of English composition an4 spee9h> 
classes, while research skills can be a j)art of many classes where 
t^rm papers are required. Typing skills can be improved and promoted 
through any clas&^requiring papers. 

Ther£ are^insuf f icient data on what happens to students who 
have withdrawn from college. How do they perceive their learning ex- 
periences? Do they' know what skills they have? Young (1975) stated 
that a Bureau of Labor Statistics report of 1972 college graduates 
showed that nearly 40 percent were in jobs not directly related to 
their major field. Valencia (1975) states that even i^ a tight labor 
market many excellent jobs go unfiJlfilled because the graduates h^ve 
"tunnel vision" and cannot see the opportunities beyond their major. 
He further states that most jobs do not require a specif ic "hiajor . 
"Therefore,*' Valencia says, "the VeaL, key.s to employment are maturity, 
leadership, responsibility, enthusiasm, pleasing personality, confi- 
dence', and a high e^iergy level—all charact.eristics that are not el<- 
clqsively developed by any one specific academic major.** Students 



need to apprised ,of their worth and of their options. The Chancel- 
lor's Office of the Califarnia Community Colleges is attempting to 
find out what hg_ppens to these students through its Student Account- 
ability Model Study. Studies now under way may provide inf orination_ 
that will be helpful in making students aware of their options. There 
is evidence that skills learned in '^academic" classes are valual^le in 
a variety *of occupations. | 

Hoyt (1974) says, ^'Career education encompasses all education 
in that it is that part of a learning experience that assists one to 
discover, define, and. refine his-talents and uje them 'in pursuit of a 
career". Many, if not most, instructo'rs Af "academic" subjects do not 
realize the skills they teach outside the realm of their subject mat- 
ter. Employers frequently do not realize that many of the gkills that 
they value may be learned in these classes. 

In referring to th6 problem of the education change of the 
population, Wolfbein (1974) states that: 

Between 1960 and 1970, the pi;pportion of the labor force 
25 years of age and older having four or more years of . 
college rose from 10% to 15%. By 1980 this proportion 
will be closer to 20%, and by 1990 it will approach* 25%. 

This, of course, compounds the issue for those with less than a 

baccalaureate and makes it increasingly imperative that they know 

what their skills are and ho^ and whote to use them. 



Statejfient of the Problem ^ 

- * ' , ^« ' 

Courses that have previously been referred to as "acade^ 

^ / . 

"liberal arts," or "general education" are usually thought of as ^ 
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having little or no occupational value outside of, perhaps, teaching. 
They are sometimes referred to as "culturally broadening,** rather than 
practical or occupationally useful. Yet, Windle (1972) quotes a study 
by Calvert, in 1967, of 11,000 graduates who strongly endorse a 
liberal arts education as a good background for occupations. Travis 
(19^4:1)' states that "two-thirds of the jobs which req^uire a college 
degree do not have, as an absolute requirement, a particular major. 
In many cases, a non-marketable major can lead to a very marketable 
degree." The Carnegie Commission (1973) stated that the college can 
help students by assisting them in seelcing broad training in college 
rather than narrow specialization, unless they have a very carefully 
chosen goal in mind. Many graduates do not get jobs in the specific 
field of their undergraduate major, yet college can benefit them 
greatly by giving them skills and knowledge useful in many joBs, and by 
giving them information on how to benefit by training so that^ their 
subsequent on-the-job training will be more effective. College helps 
both ways'. 

As well as proponents , ^h^ne are opponents to liberal arts 
education as a preparation for work. Babbush (1974) says,' "l^bday, 
in our highly sophisticated and technical society, .the 'competition is 
•keen for available jobs. The almost 50% of our graduates who are 
liberal arts majors unfortunately are often not equipped to compete." ^ 
In an article by Trombley* (1975;l-2) , Terrell 'H. Bell, U. S. Commls- 
sioner 6f Educa'ti1)n, is quoted as saying, VTo send young men and 
women into today's world armed o^ly' with Aristotle, Freud and Heming- 
'way is like sending a l^mb into the^lion's den.'' He further^ advised ' 
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liberal arts colleges to "roll successfully with the times" and ^ ; 
provide students with "a sal-eable skill." 

Tbere seems to be a misconception of th^ meaning of a* liberal 
arts education. Many instructors of liberal "arts, subj.ects as well, as 
the detractors of a lit>eral arts education, seem to picture such 
courses as mere philosophy without skills attached. Babbush (1974) 
stdtes: 

A truly liberally educated graduate will have a wide diversity 
of academic courses not limited to courses in the humanities 
and fine art? but also including the sciences, applied arts, 
and technical ap'preciation as well as an' understanding of the 
contributions of business in*^ouf society. Unfortunately our 
present day liberal arts education does not seem to perfonti 
this function.' ' 

An article by Valencia (1975) states the following: 

Obviously at this time, ^a lot of people are ^ware of the tight ^ 
labor market— particularly for new college graduates. We hear 
and read statistics daily of growing unemployment, a slowing of 
the economy, ^d fewer hires in fields such as education... 
To some, this reality blossoms into the myth that there are no 
soiitabjie jobs or careers for new college graduates. However, 
our experience in Placement indicates that even in a tight 
labor market, many excellent jobs leading to careers to unfilled; 
and in mapy cases, because graduates have developed **;tunnel 
v-ision" and. do not consider job ^opportunities in fields outside 
their particular academic major. 

In considering majors with r^espect to the world of work, it 
is important to remember that "major" is an academic ^term, 
not an "entry permit" to a job. ' In fact, pur experience shows 
that from'a job opportunities standpoint, one particular liberal 
arts major does not appear to be muth different from another. 
Admittedly, there are several other majors that are more^direc- 
tly job related or applied than others, but this i^ not a great 
disadvantage because a large majority of jobs available feo oew . 



college gratiuat^s do not require k specific major. If employers 
aren' t ^looking for a specialist such as an engineer, nurse, etc., 
they are really looking ior raw talent and someone with a po- 
tential. Therefore, the real keys to employment are maturity , 
leadershipt> responsibility, enthusiasm, pleasing personality , 
confidence, and a high energy level — all characteristics . . , which 
are not exclusively developed by any oiie specific academic major . 

From our perspective in Placement, liberal art^ graduates are 
well-prepared to adapt to a wide range of jobs and career-related 
demands. Often, however, liberal arts students and graduates, 
as werll as employers, are not as aware as they^ might be of the 
many job competencies developed by a- liberal arts education. This 
'Often results in a loss to the graduatig* and to the employer. New 
graduates might well improve and expand career 'opportunities £or 
themselves and others by highlighting the many relevant aspects 
of a liberal arts education in relation to the world of work. 

Students tend to perceive courses in different '^ays depending oh their 
goals, on their background, and on their interests. 

Whether the students have declared them'i^elves as non-occupa- 
tional (trans^fer) students or occupational students, they graduate 
or drop-out of the community college each Semester ^d enter the job 
market. The occupational major has usually taken classes, with a 
practical skill involved, along with general education classes' that 
lead to the Associate of Arts or Science degree. The non-occupational 
major has usually taken general .education courses and specific major 
courses that are. designed for a transfer to a four-year college or 
university as well as for an Associat€^f Arts^ de'gree . The .question 
, that 'thei latter stx^^Jent asks is, *'\^hat' skills do I have that will give 
me some job options?" The occupatiooial student might ask,- ^"Wh*at 
skills have I learned^ other than inTniy major, that will give me * 
additional job options?" , * / ' ^ 
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With the present economic crisis and the limited availability 
of employment, occupational flexibility is important to young people 
who are entering the world of work. The problem is that most students 
do not r^ealize tjiat they can learn many skills, needed in occupational 
pursuits, from general education classes. Therefore, the purpose of 
.this study is to <^termine the extent to which: 

1. . non-occupational students perceived that 21 specified 
skills were learned in four non-occupational subjects; 

2. occupational students perceived that 21 specified 
skills were learned in four non-occupational subjects; 
and 

3. instructors of the four non-occupational subjects 
perceived that the 21 specified skills were taught 
in the classroom. ^ 

\ 

The specified '21 skills ware determined through conferences with 
instructors, career counselors, employers, supervisors, personnel 
managers, employment counselors and research m'aterial. These skills 
appeaired most frequently as those felt to be necessary to the success 
of the employee in a wide variety of occupatiorfs. 

Delimitations of the Study 

The deliminations of the study are ;as follows: 
1. The study was limited to a sample of graduates from 
LAVC in January 1975, June 1975', and Summer Session 1975. The 
sample was taken from the graduation petitions of all students who 
declared themselves to be two-year occupational students or four- 
year transfer students.' 

• 18 ■ . ' 
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2. The study is limited to LAVC but could be applied in some 
respects to other community colleges with similar populations. 

3. The study asked questions about only four courses: 
Englis^ I, Political Science I, Spanish I, and Mathematics 20 (see 
Appendix A) . 

4. The instructors surveyed were the instructors of the stated 
courses for the two years preceding and including Summer Session 1975. 

5. The study did not purport to measure the quality of instruc 
tion but only what skills the students perceived they gained from the 
classes and wh^t skills the instructors felt they taught in the classes 

6. The questionnaire items dealing with sk*ills were limited 

to the 21 skills identified by employers^ instructors, and career coun- 
selors in a preliminary survey. 

Limitations of the Study 

Limitations that could have affected the study are: 

1. The graduates' reading ability may not. have been at the 
level of the guestionnaire. 

2. Not all the graduates took all four courses. 

3. The ratings were limited to only those skills that the 
graduates remembered or were reminded of by the questionnaire. 

4. Since the questionnaire was coded, it is possible that 
this was recognized as an identification that may have identified the 
student ,and the instructp^rs might have answerec} the questionnaire the 
way they thought acceptable. 
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5. If those who did not answer the questionnaire felt self- 
scious^^aut not using or teaching the skills the results would be 

from a bia^$e4, g^^oii^^ 

6. The ra^in^. terms may have been subject to jnisint:erpre- 

tation. 
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^ Chapter 2 
RE](/IEW OF RELA'I:ED LITERATURE 



n this chapter an attempt is made to summarize the literature 
pertinent to .this'study on occupational skills from- 1960 to the present. 

/ Throughout Vhe preliminary investigation it became increasingly 
appar/ent that, the literature related to the problem was sparse. Many 
'colleagues suggested ideas and literature pertaining to parts of the 
study. Computer searches from the Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse in Career Education, the Los Angeles County' 
Evaluation, Research Services (LANCERS), and Xerox Datrix provided many 
valuable references. Others were found , through library sources. It 
must be emphasized that colleagues were a valuable source of information, 
as were unpublished papers, and seminar reports that might not have been 
.obtained from traditional sources. 

Wolfbein (1%5) points up the problem of increased, education of 
.the general population. He showed that, '*In 1940 about one tHird of all 
workers had a high school education or better; by 1964 the corresponding 
proportion was over 55 percent." A more recent article, Wolfbein (1974) 
states that "One of the more salient phenomena on the educational 
scene is that the school attainment of workers keeps going up." 
This points out the increasing problems confronting the student who is 
unable to complete a four-year curriculum. • - 

« Young's article, (19/5) states that about 40 percent of the 
1972*graduates with baccalaureate degrees were in jobs that were not 

■ . . ■ 2i 
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.directly related to their major. A comment on this is offered^by ^ 
'Granger (1974) in his article. He^ states that many oi the jobs heid 
-'today were not. even thought of teA\years ago and will perhaps go out of 
existence in another ten years. The U. S. Labor Department reports 
show that "the average 20-year-old man can be expected to change jobs 
about^six or seven times during his life." Granger points out th-at a 
liber.al arts education has its strengths in that it teaches students 
a "breadth of understanding" and thereby makes him more flexible and 
adaptable. A liberal arts type of education is for a "career pattern" 
rather than for a "^ob." 

This again is pointed out by Heil (1974). }le says: 



< 



Finally, pure training, no matter how good, unfortunately 
tends to place one at the mercy of the job market. One may 
find the demands for one's services rising and falling with 
the fluctuations of the economy.. This means that, to the 
extent that'pne*s background is more general, one will *be 
more adaptable toy changing job conditions. 

A study by Smith (1974:5) in Canada "^studied generic skills. 

Generic skills, ar^^-tjjose which are fundamental to the per- 
formance of many tasksN^d sub-tasks carried out in a wide 
range of occupations and whixh are basic to specific job 
skills. Generic skills include many of the concepts gen- 
erally re.ferred to as mathematics skills, coininMnicat ion 
skills, reasoning skills, interpersonal skills and manipu- 
lative skills. 

Examples of generic skills in each of the five areas mentioned 
above could be: 

1. 'Mathematics-multiplying whole numbers, adding fraction. 
» 

2\ Communication-reading to determine job requirements, 

recording data on forms. 

3. Reasoning-scheduling work, diagnosing problems, making 

decisions . 
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4. ' Int erper;5onal-giving rewards 'and discipline, using 
attending behaviors, using group maintenance skills. ^ 
5» Manipuiative-using hand/eye coordination, using proper 

'''.'■■■) ■ . • 

posture for lifting and carrying^ 

Jn another study,* Smith (1974) surveyed 820 supervisors and 
830 employees in 46 different occupat ionsi^ on the need for reading skills. 
The study covered not only reading skills, but also writing, listening 
comprehension, talking (one-to-one), group' discussions talking (to 
an audience), interview/counsel, and instructional talking. 

As an example, he found that writing words and phrases on forms 
was used in 100 percent of jjobs , writing notes 'was used in 51 percent, 
and writing senfences was used in 4^ percent. In reading comprehension, 
literal comprehension, was needed "in 100 percent of jobs, interpretive 
comprehension in 54 percent, Reading of forms was used in ,100 percent 
of Che jobs, reading books and manuals in 97 percent, notes and memos in 
9Z percent, and letters in 86 percent. In listening comprehension, 
literal comprehension was used in 100 percent of jobs and interpretive 
•in 90 percent. The skill of talking, one-to-one, was used in giving 
directions in 100 percent of the jobs, in giving information on 100 
percent of the jobs, in asking questions on 100 percent of the jobs, 
and in debating with peers and supervising on 100 percent of the jobs. 

The aforementioned skills were broken down more fully in use 
percetltag'es; the other. skills mentioned were also, surveyed and use, 
percentages g^iyen.' . . ^ 

Diamond (1974) wrote a manual for student^ showing them how to 
. relate, their major to a career goal. The manual ^covers all majors 
offered at Calif9rnia 'State University, Los Angeles. Listed under each 
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major is a description and the requirements of the field, career opp- 
orjtunities^ and sources of information. 

The sections on English, Language, History, and Mathematics 
majors pointed out some skills, not usually considered, that are 
acquired through the classes. Although not as specific as one might 
like, this manual offers the reader many occupational ideas that are 
not usually thouj/ht of. The book certainly broadens one's occupa- 
tional outlook. 

^ The General Report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Edu- 

cation, U. S^. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (1968:1-2) 
stages the following: 

The relevance of education for employment arises from better 
edXicated labor and a technology that requires it. The education- 
al sikills of spoken and written cQmmunication , computation, 
analytical techniques, knowledge of society and one's role in it, 
and si^.11 in human relations are as vital as the skills of parti- 
cular occupationsl . • • . 

It goes on ^toXstate tha-t vocational education is not a separate. 

curriculum, butXshould be a "basic objective of all education.*' 

Bvish, (19b9) sets forth a Taxonomy of Work" that describes 
levels of work, the \ob characteristics of each level, the functional 
domain, and the function, which is broken down into Things, Data, and 
People. The study relates various experiences of students who were 
transformed into occupatioivally-needed persons through work-learn 
experience^. \ 

A study by Dayton (197^) and another by Magram (1970) were 
typical of several elementary' anxl secondary school studies. Thes6 
studies integrated vocational and\academic education through practical 
activities and projects in various interest areas. Studies such as 

24, 
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"Technology for Children" of the New Jersey Department ot Education, 
.t/he Nova Schools in Floridai,' San Mateo Unified School District's 
"Zero-reject" coiiLepts for curriculum planning; "Part-iiership Volitional 

1 ; 8r . 

I \ 
Education Project" at Centrii^l Michigan University, and thc^ "Richmond 

Plan" of tKe Richmond High si^hool District and Cogswell Poly\echnic 

,\ 

College' in California were , approximately the same. These studi"^ all 

\ \ 
reported significant increases Un . grade point averages, increased 

percentages in attendance, and lessening of the drop-out\ra^, 

Eldon Brue's study (1971)\ was quite interesting andN;ielpful in 
understanding some differences beti^een trans and occupational 
students. It showed -that transfer sVudents ratedNcoimhmiication st 
the highest while mechanical jpa^ mathematical abiiityNwer\signif icantl)> 
higher in the occupational stMen^S^^^elf^Xatings - Speaking,\^riting, 
selling skills, aad managerial skills «^e als^o rated higher by trans- 
fer students than by^ occupat,jional studentSsX,^^^^^^^\ 

Brue also covers th| many factors th£^^^gbs^^ why 
students may choose the dirj^ctions they do irt . corh^nulng\:ollege 
careeLS and curriculum. 

Burckel (1966:279) ^evJ^ews various studies an^publications that' 

I \ , \ 
have been written on occji^tions\ He states that "the pMmary objec- 



tive of American public edufi^tion i^ to enable its citizens t;o live, 
VOrk and play in thfeir environment." tl^ points out that the mo^ 



impo 



rtant skills is communication . ' He further states. 




element is creating problems in higher (and h>reX^educat:io^^\j?^ 

The explosion of knowledge has resulted i'^^fc^gmetitation; ^ ^ 
what was once called science* is now dividecPi^o^mivrcrobiology , 
bacteriology, biostatistics , ichthyology, i^alth^ogy, mati^ 
biology, fish and game, etc., etc. Furthermore t% ^agmfenM-- 
tion of knowledge has resulted in f ragnfentation ofXt^ ap^li- 
cation^called jobs, vocations, professions, etc*, etc.^ 
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Orange (1972) and Huebener (1975), issued publications that 
list various occupational possibilities for the respective majors. 
This was a great help to this study. y 

, The United States Civil Service' Commission (,J969) also lists 

various occupations that are suitable for college majors. This is an 
incumpiete list, but it added several suggestions to the usual list of 
occupations. * 

Angel (1970) was very helpful. The publication listed most of 
the. possible college majors together with a number of needed skills 
and possible occupational possibilities. The book further explored the 
various occupations and the skills that were needed to qualify, related 
fields and where employment might be found. r 

Sevet^l studies (1968, 19Z2) reported by the Texas Education 

' r I 

Agency were reviewed. These programs integrated vocational education 
with academic education in a meaningful way. Both reported a decrease 
in the absence rate, the drop-out * rate , and the rate of disciplinary ^ 
referral?. Students incri^ased both their mastery of specific perfor- 
mance objectives and their retention rates. 

Such studies were typical of those conducted at the elementary 
and secondary level. 

The' Occupational Outlook for College Graduates is a manual of 
information compiled by the U. S. Department of Labor (1974). It covers 
a variety of occupations, in rather general categories. Eac|j<^TCcupa- 
tional category is broken down into sections that deSMiribe the nature 
of the vork, places of employment, training and other qualifications; 
and advanc^ement , -employment outlook, earnings, working conditions, 
sources of information, and tlie Dictionary of Occup-ational Titles numbers 
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For this study, the' training and other qualifications section 
and the Dictionary of Occupational Jitles numbers were most valuable 
in determining skills and relating jobs to them. 

In "College Graduates and Jobs," a report by the Carnegie Cpm- 

mission (1973) of various studies of college graduates, »their major 

fields of study and their job opportunities were discussed. Many of 

the s-tatistics came from 1970-71. The obvious dating of the report 

and the. great changes that hav^ taken place since, that time tended to 

negate many of the predictions and possibly some of the recqmmendations . 

The report, however, did reveal some trends and recomiaendations in 

subject area concentration that are interesting and^bore out certain 

contentions of this study. It 'also gave statistics- on students who 

had not completed college, and their occupations. 

' The Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) , V^j^es I and II 

(1965) is a comprehensive study that offers detailed information about 

occupations. Volume I gives definitions of job titles, the occupational 

classification, codes, and information on the arrangement and uses of 

the dictionary. Volume II was much more helpful to this study. It 

» 

gives information, fijn areas of work, worker traits, jobs according to 
the indust,ry, where they are found, a description of the job's relation- 
ship to data, people, and things. This volume also gives a rating 
showing whether the job is more'mental or physical, the aptitudes, 
preparation, -and temperament needed for the job, and the physical 
working conditions. For this study, the various skills needed and the 
related occupations that were listed for each job category were most 
helpful . 
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Hopke (1972) is also published in two volumes. Volume I, 

"Planning Your Career," covers career testing, how to find a job, 

future outlook for graduates, and is then divided into broad fields 

from advertising to truck transportation giving an overview of each 

area. Volume II, "Careers and Occupations," goes into specific occupa- 

tions from' accounting to X-ray technician. It gives a definition, the 

♦ 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles numbers, the history, the nature of 
the work, requirements, s.pecial requirements, opportunities for exper- 
ience and exploration, methods of entering, advancement, employment 
outlook, wages, working conditions, social and psychological factors, 
and additional sources of information. The requirements section and . 
the D.O.T. numbers were most helpful to this study. ' ^ 

One helpful study surveyed was a "Student Occupational-Skill 
Questionnaire," from Pasadena City College X1975) . In this question- 
naire, 50 students from each department in Social Science, English ^ 
Mathematics, and. Life Science were asked questions about various 

c 

skills learned in the various classes. 

The questionnaire included^ such questions as, "Did the course, 
help you to speak more understandably?" "Did the course help you to 
wri^e more understandably?" "Did the course imf)rove your shorthand and/ 
or. typing?" The questions went on to include learning more about 
people, bein^ sensitive to people, developing leadership, self- 
confidence, self-image, etc, 

A summary of responses showed that 50 percent or more of the 
students felt that they received Very little or no instruction at all 
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in the skills listed. A compani'on s tudy of department chairmen was 
conducted by interviews using similar questions. The department chair- 
men felt that they taught or gave students experiences in most of the 
skills listed. 

In summary, this researcher found that specific information was 
-fragmentary. General statements and reviews of vocational-academic 
curriculum combinations were plentiful but not specific. This further 
pointed out the need for a compilation of specific information. 
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' 'chapter 3 
PROCEDURES 

Determining the ^alue of the Study 

The first step was to conduct* a preliminary investigation to 
determintf" whether the topic was significant. Informal interviews 
with seven department chairmen, twelve employers, supervisors, and per- 
sonnel managers, a representative from the Employment Development 
Department, two career counselors, 20 or more students and an evalua- 
tion specialist from the California Community Colleges Chancellor's 
office were conducted to obtain their ideas about such a study, and to 
get material and ideas for the study's content. A unanimous, enthusi- 
astic response wa$ received. The. proposal was written, accepted, and 
the fipllowing steps were taken to complete the study. 

Sample Selection 

A aurvey of^LAVC alumni was the basis for this study. A 
sampling of 300 alumni was chosen from the 2070 students in the grad- 
uating classes of January 1975, June 1975, and Summer 1975 from the 
graduation petitions of those students who gracluated and who said that 
they were two-year occupational students. Similarly, a sampling of 
alumni, who declared on" their petitions that they were four-year 
transfer students, was^selected from the same graduating classes. 

The instructors included a group of 69 who taught either English 

I, Political Science I, Mathematics 20, or Spanish I during the three ^ 

. * * , 
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years before and iriQluding Summer Session, 1975. A departmental di:^- 

tribution of 'the inscrjactors ' sample is shown in Tabled 1. No compnri- 

son was made between male and female instructors. 
^ • • > * t 

« c 

The sizes of the, samples were determined by, tbe procedures 
manual of the Student Accountability Model Project, California Community 
Colleges Chancellor's Office (197A) . This sampling was designed to 

4 

reflect the population accurately to Within t five percent^ 

Selec tion of the Courses to be Studi:€dr. ' 

- The cc^urses are: English I, Political Science I, ^Spanish I, 
and Mathematics 20 as»offered at LAVC (Appendix A). The' subject ^ 
areas were selected because they are often perceived as having a very 
narrow or a' very small occupational application and because they have 
heavy enrollment' each semester. A- list of ten subject matter areas was 
narrowed to four because it did not seem feasible to include more than , 
four as a representative group. 

V 

Pilot Study . . . ^ , • 

In efforts to refine the questionnaire still further, the gradu- 
ate questionnaire w&s administered to two classes, ^a total of 60 stu- * 
dents, to determine its clarity. Student comments were then incorpor- 
ated into the final questionnaire. 

The instructor questionnaire was given to ten instructors in 
disciplines not related to the study to test its understandabi lity . 
Corrctions were incorporated in a revised fortn of the questionnaire. 
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Survey Instruments 

Af ter con^ltat ion with instructors , career counselors , employ- 
ers, supervisors /^'i^ersonnel manager, and employment counselors, a list 
of general skills deemed important to various occupations, was devel- 
oped. This list was formed into a questionnaire (see Appendix B) and 
sent to both alumni samples. In this questionnaire, the graduates were 
asked to mark for each course they had taken the extent to which 
they had learned the skills, using the scale: 4 = almost always, 3 = 
very frequently, 2 = frequefftly, 1 = infrequently, 0 = never. The 
same questionnaire with modifications (see' Appendix C) in instructions 
was sent to the faculty members of LAVC, Who taught the various courses 
selected for the study. 

The questionnaires were reviewed by the major adviser, the local 
reader, and an evaluation specialist from the California Community 
Colleges Chancellor's Office. Revisions were again made. The Nova 
Central Staff Reader and the Nova MARP Director, made suggestions for 
revisions , 

The questionnaires were then sent to the random sample of gradu- 
ates and to all of the instructors at LAVC who taught any of- the four 
courses during the three years preceding and during Summer Sesseion 
1975. • Two follow-up questionnaires were sent out to those who failed 
to respond to the first letter. 

Questionnaire Response and Evaluation 

Responses for the total group were tabulated, a mean was found 
for each item for each course, and the total of each area was calcu- 
lated. . . ' 
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The ages and sex of the respondents were compared with those of 
the total population by calculating the mean and standard deviation to 
deteritiine if the sample represented the total population.^ 



and the occupational students and the instructors was determined 
through the following calculations: 

a. calculations of mean rank scotes were made for occupa- 
tional graduates, non-occupational graduates /and , 
instructors for the four courses listed in each skill 
and for the total. ♦ « 

b, charts and graphs were prepared showing means, number for 



The extent of variation 




each skill and subject; a rank order of skills determined 



by the means; a line graph comparing 'the means of the 



occupational, non-occupational graduates and the 



instructors for each subject and the total. 
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Chapter 4 
RESULTS < 

In troduct ion 

The results of this study are based on the responses of 476 
graduates and A8 instructors from LAVC. The respondents are from the 
graduating class of 1975. The instructors are those who taught the 
four courses surveyed during the three years preceding and including 

s 

the 197A-75 school year. The results gathered are shown in table form 
on the following pages of this chapter. 

Response to Survey 



Table 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF INSTRUCTORS QUESTIONED, ^ 





Total 
•Number 


Number of 
Respondents 


% 


Male 


Female 


English I 


27 


17 


63 


11 


6 


Politi^cal Science I 


11 


8 


73 


8 


0 


Mathematics 20 


.19 


16 


84 


15 


1 


Spanish I 


12 


7 


58 


6 


1 


T6tal 


69 


48 


70 


AO 


8 



Occupational Majors 

Of 300 questionnaires sent to occupational, majors, 190 usable 
responses were returned (63.3%). Seventeen students returned their 
questionnaires stating that none of the classes had been tak!e(\, some 
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did not want to respond, and some responded improperly. Fifteen 
'questiqnnaires were undeliverable . The number of respondents who had 
taken each course was: English I, 157; Mathematics 20, 52; Political 
Science I, 117; Spanish I, 35. 

The employment status of the 104 males (55%) and 86 females 
(45%) responding showed 129 were employed full-time, 29 were employed 
part-time, 13 were unemployed, 10 were not seeking employment, and 9 
did not respond to the question (Table 2). 

Table 2 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF OCCUPATIONAL MAJORS 5 



Employment 
Status 


N 


t 

% 


Full-time 


129 ' 


68 


Part-time 


29" 


15 


Unemployed 


13 


7 


Not seeking 






employment 


' i6 


5 


No response 


9 


5 


Total 


' * L90 


100 


The age and sex distribution of 


the Occupational Major 


Sample is shown 



in Table 3. 
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Table 3 

AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF THE OCCUPATIONAL MAJOR SAMPLE 



Age Range 


Male . 


Female 


Total 




M 
IN 


/• 


IN 




N 




19 - 20 


4 


3 


13 


15 


17 


9 




30 


29 


42 


49 


72 


38 


25 - 29 


26 


25 


11 


- 13 


37 


19 


30 - 34 


17 


16 


5 


6 


22 


.12 


35 - 39 


10 




6 


' 7 


•16 


8 


40 - 44 


.9 


9 


2 


2 


11 


6 


45 plus 


8 


8 


7 


8 


■ 15 


8 


Total 


104 


100 


86 


100 


'190 


100 


Non-Occupational Majors 






1 






Of 


the 450 questionnaires sent 


to the non-occupational 


majors, « 



286 usable responses (63.3,%) were received. Tlhirteen students returned 
theirs unmarked stating that none of the classes had been taken, they 
did not want to respond, or they responded inrproperly . Seventeen 



questionnaires were undeliverable. The number of respondents who had 
taken each course was: English I, 273; Mathematics 20, 110; Political 
Science I, 179; Spanish I, 79. / 

Of the non-occupational majors, 13$* (47%) were male and 151 
(53^) were female. Eighty-four were employed full-time, 107 were 
employed part-time, 23 were qnetnployed, and 51 were not seeking, 
employment and 21 did not respond to the employment status question 
(Table '4). 
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Table A 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF NON-OCCUPATIONAL MAJORS 



Employment 
Status 




N 


% 


Full-time 




8A 


29.3 


Part-time 




107 


37. A 


Unemployed 




•23 


■8 


Not seeking 
employment • 




51 


18 


No response 




21 


7.3 


Total 




236 


100 



The age and sex distribution of non-occupational majors is shown in 
Table 5. 



Table 5 

AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF TH^ NON-OCCUPATIONAL SAMPLE 



Age Range 


Male 


Female 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


19 - 20 


' 24 


18 


■ A3 


28.5 


67 


23. A 


21 - 24 


51 


38 


A5 


29.8 ■ 


96 


33.6 


25 - 29 


32 


2A 


23 


15.2 


55 


19.2 


30 - 34 ^' " 


10 


7 


10 


6.6 


.20 


7.0 


35 - 39 


11 


8 


7 


4.6 


is' 


6.3 


AO - A4 


0 


0 


10 


6.6 


10 


3.5 


A5 plus 


7 


5 


12 


8.0 . 


19 


6.6 


No response 


• 0 


0 


1 


0.7 . 


1 


0.4 


Total 


135 


100.00 


■ 151 


100.0 


286 


100.0 
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Representativeness of the Student Sample 

To establish the validity Of the study lt\ls Important that the 
sample represent ^the total population covered by the study (Table 6) 



' Table 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE RESPONDENTS BY AGE, SEX A^D FREQUENCY 



Age 



Male 

Expected Observed 
Frequency^" Frequency 



Female 

Expected Observed 
Frequency* Frequency 



19 


- 20 


77 


28 




71 


57 


21 


- 24 


59 


80 




35 


87 


25 


- 29 


42 


59 




3B 


34 


30 


- 34 


22 


27 




21 


14 


35 


- 39 


14 


21 




13 


*. 13 


40 


- 44 


8 


9 




231 


12 


45 


plus • 


12 


- 15 




23 ' 


18 


^No 


answer 


13 


0 




12| 


1 



*De*tennined by ^extrapolating from the percentages |of the sex 
and age groups in the graduating classes. 

A tentative inspection of the sample data indicates a dispro- " 
portionate number of males in the 19-to-20 year category. 

Appropriate pooling of the age groups in the younger and older 
ends -of the age distribution (Table 7) still did not make the two groups 
truly representative. 

Table 7 shows the revised distribution of age and *the expected 
distribution derived by using percentages in the age groups of students 
in the graduating class of 1975. ^ 
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Table 7 

REVISED DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY AGE AND FREQUENCY 



Age * " 


Expected 




Observed 




Frequency 
* 




Frequency 


19'- 24 


262 




^252 


25-29 


80 




93 


30 - 34 


43 




'* " 


35^ 39 


27 




' 34 . 


40 plus 


66, 







Chi Square = 6.6 
df = 4 



Hence, it would appear that even with pooling the sample would 
be representative of th| graduating class only 20% of the time. While 
some error might be introduced -into t^is study by such lack of repre- 
sentativeness of the sample to the graduating class it is believed that 
the correspondence between the two 'groups is close enough to provide 
valuable information. * • 

A summary section ^was compiled to show the findings of the 
study in concise table form (s^^ Appendix E) . The following chapter 
includes the specific responses to each of the skills. 
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Chapter^ 5 



ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS 

In this chapter each skill, included in 'the questionnaire, is 
analyzed by describitrg the differences between the means of the Occu- 
pational Graduates, the I^on-^occupational Graduates, and the Instruc- 
tors. These skills were felt to, be basic skills needed by an employee, 
by the employers, and by the personnel managers interviewed. 

The first three are the basic communication skills of speaking, 
writing, and reading. These were felt to be important for job success. 
Creativity was interpreted rather broadly. It indicated imagination , 
innovativeness and an inventive quality. The skill concerning adapt- 
ability and flexibility was one that, businessmen felt necessary for 
supervisory positions and was consJ.dered when giving promo tions^y fro 

t r 

many owners of small business, this also showed the ability to do 
several jobs, moving from one to the other easily. Many of the -skills 
overlapped. This was the case with creativity and leadership, and 
several of the other skills such as the communication that are needed 
for leadership. Self-discipline was another that -fell intp this 
category. Most Employers felt that this was ati important skill for 
all employees and especially for those in supervisory and management 
positions. Understanding about other people is very Important, accor- 
ding to employers. With affirmative action and more employ^ mobility, 
^'this skill is needed for employees^ to work in harmony with one another. 

% 40 . 
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Being able to look up things in the library or elsewhere was felt ^ 
important because of the increased volume of information needed to 
operate even the smallest business. It has become a necessary skill 
for many occupations. , ^ ' 

A summary of graduate and instructor responses showing their 
perceptions .of the extent to which the 21 basic skills were learned 
and taught ^appears in Table 8, Each skill is then presented in 
table form with an analysis* Data for each course and basic skill is 
shown in Appendix E. 
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Mean Scores of .Skill Number One 
**To Speak to a Group" 



Non- 
occupational occjupational 
Graduates Graduates . Instructors 



1.6 
1.5 
.7 
■2.1 



0 = never:,, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very , frequently, 
4 = almost always ^ ' ^ " 

Skill number oae the questionnaire, "To speak to a group," 
was perceived as being learned ".infrequently,'" and more toward the 
"frequently" rating by the instructors in all but Spanish I (Tables 
9-14^ Figures I^IV) . A Sizeable" discrepancy can be noted between how 
the graduates and the instructors perceived Political Science I. 



English I 

Political Science I 
Mathematics 20 
Spanish J 



1.7 ^ 1.6 
.8 . . .8 
.6 . .5 

1.8 1.7 



Mean- Scores of Skill Number Two 
^ "To Write a Report" 



f 


' Occupational 
Graduates 


Non- 
occupational 
Graduates 
« 


Instructors 


English I 


2.9 


■ 3.0 • 


3.0 


Political Science I 


1.1 


1.3 


2.7 


Matbematic;s 20 ' 


.5 


.3 


.4 . 


Spanish I 


.5 


-.7, 


1.2 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently, 
4 = almost always 



The highest r,at;ing in skill number two, *'To write a report,'* 
was in English I, but t;he rating dropped drastically in the other 
subjects (Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . The discrepancy between gradu- 
ates and instruc4:ors in Political Science I and Spanish I shoul4 be 
noted. 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Three 
"To Read with Accuracy and Understanding'' 





Occupational 
Graduates 


Non- 
occupational 
Graduates 


Instructors 


English I 


2.8 


2.8 


3.7 


Political Science I 


1.9 


2.1 


3.8 


Ida t hematics 20 


1.6 


1.6 


3.4 


Spanish I 


1.8 


1.7 


2.1 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently> 3 = .very frequently, 
4 = al^nost always 

Z*'^ Skill nuriiber three, "To read with acQui^^y and understanding," 

"was raf'ed relatively high in all the subjects^ (Tai)les 9-14, Figures I- 
IV). The large discrepancies between graduates and instructors in 
-English I, Political Science jL and I^thematics 20 sl?ould be noted. The 
instructors obvio^slo^^eU th^J^^^is skilL*was , taught "very frequent- 
ly," .but the graduates didTts^:' share their perceptions. . > 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Four 
'*To'Be Creative" ^ 



Non- ^ 

Occupa'tional occupational 
Graduates Graduates . Instructors 



English I 


2.5 


2 


6 


2 


7 


Political Science I 


.8 


1 


.0 


2 


3. 


Matjiemat ics 2Q * 


.7 




.9 


2 


3 


Spanish I ■ 


'.9 


1 


.2 


2 


.1 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently, 
4 = almo.st always. 

It should be noted that in skill number four, *'To be creative," 
a large discrepancy exists between the perceptions of graduates and of 
ins€tuctors in Political Science I, Mathematics 20, and Spanish I 
(Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Fiv6 

"To Be Adaptable and Flexible 
in Different Situations*' 



> 


Occupational 
Graduates 


Non- 
occupational 
Graduates 


Instructors 


English I 


1.8 


1.9 


2.2 


Political Science I 


1.4 ■ 


1.7 


3.0- 


Mathematics 20 ' - 


1.3 ' 




2.9 


Spanish I 




1.6 


2 .2 ., 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently, 
4 = almost always • 

Skill number five, "To be adaptable and flexible in different 
.situations;*' varied in the ratings between graduates and instructors 
(Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . The discrepancy is quite large between 
the ratings of Political Science I and Mathematits 20. 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Six 
*'To Use Judgment in Making Decisions" 



Non-v 

Occupational ^ occupational 
Graduates Graduates Ins trruc tors 



English I 1.7 1.7 2.8 

Political Science I 1.5 1.7 3.7 

Mathematics 20 1.6 1.9 ' 2.8 

Spanish I * .8 * 1.0 2.8 

0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently, 
4 = almost always ^ > 

Skill number six, "To use judgment in making decisions," was 
perceived quite differently by graduates and instructors (Tables 9-14, 
Figures I-IV) . 'There is a large discrepancy between how much graduates 
percei^^ed they learned and what instructors perceived they taught. It 
seems that the instructors fel-t they provided more opportunities for 
the studdnts to learn this skill "than the students felt they had learned- 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Seven 

"To Be Neat at^d Systematic in 
the. Presentation -of Materlal"^ * 





Occupational 
Graduates 


Non- ; 
occupational 
Graduates 


Instructors 


English I ^ 


-2.7 


3;o' 


3. A 


Political Science I 




, 1.8 - '• 


3.3 


Mathematics 20 ' 


i.a ^ 


2,5 'VI, 


. .3^-2 


Spanish I , 




1.7 


2.1 











0 = never^ 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 - very frequently, 
4 = almost 'always ' ' ' 

SkilLtiumber seven, "To be neat and systematic in the presen- 



tation of material," was again perceived differently by student.s and by 
-itistrifctors, and the difjEe^ence was highest in English I (Tables 9-14, 
Figures I-IV). English I had the highest* mean score, which showed that 
the skill was perceived as "very frequently" by the instructors., It was 
interesting to note that Mathematics 20 did, not rate nearly, as high in 
^he graduate evaluation," although instnictbrs felt that they taught this 
ski 11 -"very frequent ly," « • - 




^ Mean Scores of Skill Number Eight 
"To Use Scientific Laboratory Procedures" 



\ ^ — 


Occupational 
Graduates 


Non- 
occupational 
^ Graduates 


Instructors 


English I . 


' .5 . 


.6 . 


.6 


Political Science I 


• 4 


.A 


1.2 


Mathematics\20^* 


, ■ iio.; \ 


. - • ^.4 




Spanish J ^ 


.2 


. .6 





0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2,= frequently, 3, = very frequently, 
4 - almost always 

Skill numbet* ^ight, "To use scientific laboratory procedures," 
.was rated very low by the graduates and instructors in all classes 
(Tables 9'- 14, Figures I-IV) . This is to be expected considering the 
, nature of the subjects. Also, many students may not know what scien- 



ific laboratory procedures are. they would perhaps need to have had 
a laboratory science course to understand this question. - ' 
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Mean Sgores of Skill Number Nine 

"To Use Comjjfutations 
^(Addition, Multiplication, etc)" 



f 


Occupational 
Graduate? 

• 


Non- / 
occupati^al 
Graduates 


Instructors 

t 






.3 




Political Science I 


.3 


.4 




Mathematics 20 


3.0 


3.4 


3.8 


Spanish I 


• 3 


V .2 


.1 

* 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 =« frequently, 3 very frequently, 
4 = almost always* 

Skill number nine, "To use computations (addition, multipli- 
cation, etc)," was unde^rstandably low Xn everything but Mathematick 20' 
(Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . It is somewhat surprising' that Mat;J^ematics^ 
20 did nat rate in the .4 ("almost always"T categ'ory, but a certain amount 
of- theory is in the course * content. It is also noteworthy tJi^t some com- 
putation skills are perceived as being taught in other classes. 
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Me^n Scores of SkMl Number Ten 
"To Put Things in Categories (Classifying)*' 



Non- 
Occupational occupational 
Graduates Graduates Instructors 



■ English I ^ • 2.0 ' • ' ' ^ 1.9 ^ ' '2.,8 

Political Science. I 1.4' r,7 *2.5 1 

i 

Mathematics 20 . , 2.1 , 2.4 2.4- , 

> * * 

Spanish I . l/O 1.5 3.1 

, ' ^ . ' i 

0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 =• very frequently 
4 = almost always 

Skill number' ten, "To put things in categories (classifying)," 
was rated near ^the middle ranges with the exception of Spanish I (Tables 
9-14, Figures I-IV) . The instructors' perception of what^was learned 
differed greatly in Spanish I on* thi^ skill. This difference may have 
been due to a different interptetat ion of "the work , 'category!"' 



Mean Scores of Slcill Numb.er- -Eleven 





' "To Memorize", 








, Occupational 
Graduates 


Non- 
occupational 
Graduates 

m 


* 

Instructors . 


English I 


4' 

1.7 ' 


J.. 6 ■ 


1.8 ' 


Pqlitlc^l Science I 


2.0 


. 2.2 ■ 


2.3 


Mathematics 2*0 / 


1.9 . - 




- 2.3. 


Spanish I 


- 2.5 

0 


2.8' 


3.5 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2'= frequently, 3-= very frequently, 
4 = almost always y^^- * ^ 

Skill number eleven, "To memorize," ranked near the "frequently" 
to "very frequently" range (Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . The only great 
range , of disagreement occurred In Spanish I, where the Instructor per- 
ceived that the skill was taught jooi^e than the students perceived it was 
learned. \ — 



Mean Scored of Skill Number Twelve 
"To Draw Something** 



f 


* Occupational 
Graduates 

s 


Non- 
occupational 
Graduates 


Instructors 


English 1 


.4 ^ 


.5 

i 


.5 


Political Science I 


.3 


.5 


.5 


M^thematios 20 


.9 


1.3 


2.3 


Spanish I 


.1 


.'•2 


0 



0 = never, 1 = inf irequetitly , 2 = frequently, 3 
4 = almost always ^ 



very frequently. 



. Skill number twelve, "To draw spmething (illustration)," 
was very" low in the mean rating (Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . In 
Mathematics 20 (Intermediate Algebra) the instructors felt ^that per- 
haps the drawings of situations for cbmputation or graphs would 
qualify for thi^ skill whereas stude/fits did not think so. 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Thirteen 
"To Understand About the Environment" 



\ 





Occupational 
Graduates 


Non- 
occupational 
Graduates 


Instructors 


English I 


. ' 1-3 , 


1.2 


1.7 - 


Political Science I 


' 1.3 


■ -1.8 


2.1 


Mathematics 20 


.A 


• .4 


1.1 


Spanish I 


.8 


.6 


.3 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently, 
4 =. almos.t always 

. Skill number thirteen, "To understand about the environment," 
ranked from below ''infrequently" tp near the "frequently" range. 
English I and Political Science I Uere the highest in the rankings 
(Table 1-14, | Figure I-IY) . The Mathematics 20 instructors felt they 
taught more About the environment than the graduates perceived. In 
Spanish I*, the graduates felt they learned slightly more than the 
instructors perceived that they taught. 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Fburfjeen 
''To Be a Leader" 



Non- 
Occupational occupational 
Graduates Graduates Instructors 



English I • 1.2 1.0 -1.5 

Political Science I 1-3 . 1.4 1.3 

Mathematics 20 .7 .7 ^ .6 

Spanish I * ^ - ..9 .7 / "^'^ 

0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very freq^ifently, • 
4 = almost always 

Skill number fourteen, "To be a-leader," did not rate, 
"particularly high. The skill ranged from below^ the "infrequently" 
rating to just above it (Tables 1-14, Figures I-IV) . , 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Fifteen 

"To Unders)6and About One's 
Self (Self-understanding) 





Occupational 
Gtadua^es 


Non- 
occupational 
Graduates 


Instructors 


English I 


1.7 


4.6 


2.8 


Political -Science I ' 


1.1 - 


• 1.3 


- 2.5 - 


Mathematics 20 


.6 


.7 


: 1.2 


Spanish % 


.8 


.8 


1.5 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently', 
4= almost always 



Skill number fifteen, ^'To understand about one's self (s6lf- 
understanding)," again was arouiid the "infrequently" 'range (Tables 
9-14, Figures I-IV) . As is shown above, the English I and Political 
Science I instructors felt quite strongly that they offered iriore 
opportunity to learn this skill' than the graduates perceived they 
learned. ♦ ^ ' 
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Mean Scores-of Skill Number Sixteen 
"To PlanWork" 1 , 





0 


Non- 


« 




Occupational 


occupational 






, Graduates 


Graduates 


Instructors 


English I 




2.4 


3.4 


Political Science I 


1.6 


1.7 




Mathematics 20 


1.6 


2.1 . . ^ 


3.0 • 

• 


Spanish'! 


1.6 


1.8 


2Cl^ 



0 = ne^er, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently, 
4 = almost always ' 



Skill number sixteen, "To plan work," it seems would have rated 
high in any class, L'ince deadlines for hoi^iewprk assignments, presen-- 
tations, reports, etc. are a part of any class. Oddly enough, this 
skill ranked highest in English .1 ("frequently" range) with "th^||grad- 
uates, while the instructors felt this skill was taught to a much 
greater extent"^ t;han shown by the graduates ' ratings . (Tables 9~l4, , - • 
Figures I-IV)'. ^ 



^ Mean Scores. of Skill Number Seventeen 

' '•^To Use Self-discipline in 
Tasks or Meejtitig.a Deadline" 



\ 



Occupational occupational 
Graduates ""'^:::;;;^Gr^uates\ Instructors,/ 



V 



English I 




2.4 








Political -Science I 


^ 


1.8 


2.3 ^ 


'■ - • 3.8\ 




Mathematics 20 




1.7 


2.3 


;3.2 




Spanisli^ * 




1.8i , 

:^ 


.2.2 


2.6. 

\ - 





0 = never^, 1 = Inf reqtiently , 2 =^^lfTequently, 3 = very frequently, 
4 = almost^ always ^ 



' 'skill number seventeen 
meeting a deadline," was very simila 
plan work" (l^bles 9-14, Figures I-IV) 




in tasks or 
een, "To' 
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Mean Scores of. Skill Number Eighteen 
"To Practice Using .Shorthand" ^ 



OccupationajL 
Graduates 



Non- 
occupational 
Graduates 



Instructors 



English I - : 
Political Science.!.. 
Mathematics 20 
Spanish I 



.3 
.4 
.2 



.2 
.3 
.1 
.1 



.2 
.3 
A 
0 



0 =^nfever, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequent^, 
4 - almost always * . ' 

Skill number eighteen, "To practice using shorthand," was 
suggested as a technical skill that could be practiced*' dn the class- 
room (Tables 9-14^^ Eigure I-IV) . DiscQssion of the ratinW of skill"-- 
number eighteen was omitted since not all students had this skill and , 
it could not be.acquired in the course; This question could not have 
been answered by all oP^lje studenjts. 



MeaiK^cores qf_ Skill Number Nineteen 
"To Understand About Other People" 



Occupational 
' Graduates 



Non- 
occupational 
Graduates * 



Instructors 



-English I . ■ ' 
' Political Science I 
Mathematics 20 
.Spanish I 



1-9 
2^0 
• 6 
1.8 



1^8 
2,2 
• 5 
1.7 



2.9 
3.5 
- .7 

2^9 



0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently, 
4 = almost alway^ ^ 

> 

Skill number nineteen, "To understand about other people," 
rated, in the "frequently" range in everything but Mathematics 20, which 
>^was understandable (Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . • 
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Mean Scores of Skill Number Twenty 



''To Practice Using Typing SkiTts^ 



• 


-Occuaptional 
Graduates 


. Non- 
occupationaL 
Graduates.' 


"instructors 


English I 


- 1.3 


1.5 


. 1.1 ■ 


Political Science I 


.B 


.8 


1.5 - 


Vlathematics 20 


.2 


.1 


0 


Spanish I ' 


.7 


.3 

ft 


.1 



0 =^ never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3 = very frequently, 
A = almost always 

Skill number twenty, "To practice using typing skills," like 
number eighteen, is a technical skill. Again, this is a skill that 
eliminates many students, but it is also one that supports communication. 
English I was rated highest. Ratings of graduates and instructors were 
fa^ly consistent , (Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . 
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Meat^ Scores of Skill Number Tuent^^ne 



* ' To 


Loqk Up Information 

r 


in tfie Library 


N 


I 


V/ V,.^U^Cl C X wild X 

Graduates 


. Non- 
Graduates 


• 

Instructors 


English I 


2.2 


2.4 


3.2 


Political Science I 


1.5 


1.8 


2.8 


Mathematics I 


.3 


•5 


.-9 


Spanish l' 


.8' 


.7 


1.0 



0 = never 1 =^^inf requently , 2 ^' frequently, 3 = vgry frequently, 
4 = almost always 



Skill number twenty one, "fo look up information in the library," 
was point.ed toward the ability to do research. It has feecome increas- 
ingly important* As might be expected, this skill was rated highest in 
English I and Political Science I (Tables 9-14, Figues I-IV) . It appears 
that a minimal amount of this ability is expected in Mathematics 20 and 
Spanish I. , , 



Mean Scores of Item Number Twenty-Two 
"To Enhance Technical Skills' for Your Job"' ^ 



■ — . 


.Occupational 
Graduates 




Non- * 
occupational 
Graduates 




English I 


1.6 


\.3 




Political Science I 




.7 




Mathematics 20 


< 2.2 ; 


' 1.7 ' 




Spanish I ^ 


1.5 • 


.9 





0 = never, 1 = infrequently, 2 = frequently, 3*= very frequently, 
^ = almost always ' ' *^"'™">v 



Item number twenty-two, "To enhance .techni^l skills fbr you?: 
job," was asked only of the graduates and only pertaining tb the indivi- 
duals perception ^of the class helping him or her in a technical way. The 
following were the results (Tables 9-14, Figures I-IV) . Mathematics 20 
was rated' in the "frequently" range and English I above the "infrequently" 
rating. It is surprising that both of these were not rated -higher 
English is needed as a communication skill and Mathematics is needed in ^ 
almcfst every occupation. 

Instructors were asked for additional information on the ir 
homework assignments. They were: Do you ask for typed papers? 
ask, for written narratives? ask for creative work? provide for evalua-" 
tion of accuracy in work? provide opportunity for students to niake judge- 
ment? provide for a mathematical computation experience? provide for a 
memorizing experience? provide^ for organizing projects or tasks? pro- 
vide a change to work with others? use research methods? They were 
also asked to mention for other ext)eriences along those lines and to 
explain how they taught the skills mentioned. • ^ - • 

, This part of the questionnaire was not an important part of , the 
study, but was only to give some insight into the methodologies used in 
teaching skills. Only about half of the instructors answered this section 
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1 

and many of those incompletely. " Most of those wKo res pondedX included 
the check list in -t^mework assignments. Several gave specif ic\nstanc6s 
of their methodologies used to teach the sklMs to, .students. Tho^ 
methods and -others from instructors personaS^ interviewed are indued 
in the recoiranendation section^in Chapter 6. 




(5 ^ 
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CHAPTER 6 



\ 



\ 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS ' \. 



Summary 



The study undertook tCK.4§t:Brmine the extent, to which twenty- 
one practical skills were perceived as^ learne^dn four courses taken 



by two groups of 1975 graduates ^at LAVC. The^, sample studied *in-^' 
.eluded "four-year transfer" (non-occupational) majors, "two-year *pc- 
cupational" majo^, and instructors responsible for ^teacihing tfiese 
courses during the t^ime covered by the study. The study was limited 

r 

to four courses, English I, Political Science I, Mathematics 20; and 

ft 

Spanish I (Appendix A) . ' • . 

Sixty-three point three percent. (190) of the occupational 
majors 63.6 percent (286) of the non-occupational groups and 70 per-, 
^nt (48) 'of the instructors responded. ' * 

\ln general, both student groups tended to agreV closely 
on the degree of teaching that tpok place in each skill i^ eaph ^ub- 
^ect (Figures t-IV) . , The instructors* responses showed tha^ they 
pel^ceived ^Jiat the various skills were presented more frequently and 
that N^he \n)portunity jjo learn was greater than the students per- ^ 




ceived>^ 

i^ents felt that in. English I they had more opportunity 
tq learn these skills. Political Science I waii^^cond in the refeponsBs, 
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Mathematics 20 was a closa third | and Spanish I was fourt;h. ^ This rank- 
ling was not onT.y combljied by also was on an individual basis with the 
two groups graduates. . • ^ '. 

Conclusions ' * 

Educationally, in the past the teaching emphasis has been placed 
on subject matter, an accumulation of knowledge. With present day 
technology and computerization, together with what Is projected for the 
future, .an accumulation of facts is already at our fingertips. It is 



important fb^have the skills to use thd vast knowledge that is availa- 
ble to us. Communication' skills are beJbming more and more important 
lh'our~daTly occupational life. t?riting, reading with understanding, 
and interacting-*with .fellow workers are among ^he skills necessary for 
every employee. ^ " " 

Many practical skills are taught in. each of the four 

^courses surveyed^?. However, generally the gradua1:es have-not perceived, 
the same as the instructors vas to wh^t^has been taught. Instructors 

^ feel that there are many more practicaJ^ skills being ^aught than the 
graduates perceive they have learned. " - 

.2. Xable 8 shows that' graduates perceived- all of the skills 
taught in each *of the four classes to some degree. Insttuctors felt 
tl?at each of the skills were taught to some degree with the exceplrion 
of .the Spanish I^ instructors who felt that" stu^eflf^ were not givert an 

.-opportunity* to experience skill' number 12 (To draw gpmething^ and skill 



number 20 (To- practice using typing skills). 



3. It would appear that these^wentyone skills can be 

taught or emphasized in all classes 

, 4. The data indicated jthat instructors perceived that they 

taught almost double the number of skills as the graduates perceived 

they learned. "Figure I sfiows graphically the difif^rences in agreement 

between graduatel^and instructors in English !• Instructors rat^d 

twelve skills at or above the "frequently" rating while graduates 

perceived only six of tl]ose skills to be at or above the "frequently" 

rating. ' 

^Figure II depi.cts the differences in perceptions in Political 

Science I. Fourteen skills were perceived by instructors as being 

. taught at or above the "frequently" ra\lng while only four were per- 

ceived by the graduates as being at or above the "frequently" rating. 

Mathematics 20 ratings are shown in Figure III. , Eleven skills 

were perceived by instructors as being at or above the "frequently", 

rating. 'Graduates, on the other hand, only perceived six skills as 

learned in the course. • • _ 

Spanish I, shown^in Figure IV, show^ instructorp gating elevejn 

skilf^K^ or above "frequently". 

5. ^bt, tfe twenty-one skills employers felt were important to 

occupational success, it was shown that ten of these skills received a 
* • \ . ' » « ^ 

rating of below y frequently" by all respondents in all four courses. 
There were: ^ ^ 
r To /speak to a group. 
Tcr be adaptable and flexible in different situations 
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To use judgment in making decisions. • • 
To use scientific labortLbl'^ 'procedures.. 
To draw something (illustrjattonX. 
To understand about the environment. 
To be a -leader. 
\To understand one/^ self (self-understanding) . \ 
To practice* using shorthand. ^ 
To practice using typing skills. 

6, Instructors perceive that they teach many more- skills than 
the graduates perceive they learn. It is probably that the students ' > 
have not been \old what skills are being taught or experienced in the 
classroom. It is also possible that the^e' skills have not been re- ^ 
inforced in the graduates ' occupation and therefore forgotten: 

7. Both the ^ non-occupational and occupational graduates 
perceived the degree of learning of 'each 'skill in each area similarly. 
There were only three exceptions of any significant consequence 

(see Figures III apd IV). 

; 8. No individual skill received either a "1" or a* "2" rating 

(''frequently" across the board in all classes. 

9. English I racked highest in teaching the skills -followed 
by Political Science I, Mathematics 20 and English I . \ 

Recommenda t ions ' . • ' \ , . 

.Based on the" summary and conclusions* of this study, the fol- • 
lowing twelve reconnnendatiohs are made: 



.it « Seminars should be given, for instructors to point out somfe 
of the applications of the subject matter, the skilis that were 



Thqse skills should.^ bjroujght^to^he^at tent Ion of the instructor so 
that elthey they can be eipljasdzec^o a greater extent or th^ students 
can be- told what^skill they a^re Ifea^gltij 

In two oir more sources* the follow^g^klil^ received an 
"Infrequently" -of Jjelov rating by students: 

to *«pe^^^^3""gXQi^^ " 
to wri'te'a**fep?yTrfc^...^ - ... 

, ' to be creative 

to u^e scien-titic laboratory procedures 
to use computations' (addition, multiplication, etc.) 
• ^ to draw something (illustration) 

to understand about the environmen'tr^--^^ 
^ t;o be a leader ^ ^ 

\ to understand about one's self (selr-understanding) 
to practice using shorthand 

to practice using typing skills 

' 1^ ^ • ■*. 

to look up information in the -library ^ . • 

t 

Jhese Skills are considered "to be ^important by employers and should be 

\ ' 

brought to \the attention of the instructors . * .1 

c. , 3Che \ following represent some approaches that can be used, in 



tjhe cldsferoom by the instruct^)!:, to^ impleiaent some af the 
- >• skills 'listed, on the questionnaire (Appendix C). Some of the 
< skills discussed are easily iinplemented, whilfe others are less 
obvious and, of the skills listed on the questionnaire, cannot be 
taught:, in tfie couifse. * ^ L-^ ' 



taught by the instructors much, higher than the studeats peYceived * 
learning them and for ways instruct^s to implement the teac)jing"pf 
these slcills. . * - ^ ^ " ' ^ • * . 

a. Some practical applications of the subject matter can 

N 

* be seen in the guide In Appendix D. "T 

b. There were 16 skills where the instructors 

- "* 

perceived the skills^were taught to- a much greater degree 

- » * 

than th| students perceived^hey were learned* ' These 
skills were: • ^ ' 

to write a report. 

to read with accuracy and understanding 
to be *iBreative • > . y 



to be adaptable and flexible in different situations, 
to use judgment in mak^g^ xj^cisions 



to be neat and systematic in 
material ^ 



'^^le'^iiesent^tion of 

to use scientific I'aborator-y procedutes 
to put things into categories (classify) \ ' . ^ 
to draw sometjiing (illustration) , 
to understand about the environment ^ v \ <>4 

to understand about one's sel£\ (self-unddrstanding) 
to plan work ^ 
'to use self-discipline in tasks or meeting a deadline 
to practice using shorthand 
to understand about other people 

to look up information in the library. v 
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Mathematics 20 . 

"To speak to a group" can be taught through having 



students explain the solution to problems, especially word 
problems,* at the blackboard and to the other students. This 
experience also promotes leadership qualities ("To be a 
leader") an(( of course promotes the skill "To use computations, 

"To be creative" can be promoted in Mathematics 20 
through having students explain different ways of arriving 
at a solution to a problem. ^ ' . 

. "To be adaptable and flexible in different, situations" 
can be taught by a change of format in a testing situation. 
This would give the students an important situation to 
which they would have to adopt, ♦ * 

"To understand one^s self" is taught each time a 
mathematlQs Instructor gives a diagnostic test at the begin- 
ning of a semester. This type of experience gives the 
students insight into their strengths and weaknesses in 
reasoning powers. ^ 

/ ^JjJo bfe a leader.*' can be developed througl;i special 
problems given to volunteers to explain the nejtt day.. Jhis . 
experience develops initiative, which is a part, of leadership. 
Another approach would be to ask for volunteers to* do research 
on. a problem in j the library and 'to report b^ck on different 
approaches to a solution. , , . - ' * ' 



i 

"To put things in categories" , is a basic skill 

V 

taught in mathematics. This sklll^is taught through the 
identification of concepts and term^M|suall^ at the begin-' 
ning of the «^emester. Learning the definitions of integers, 
rational numbers^, irrational numbers, etc. is classification 

Spanish I 

"To understand about other people" is a basic func- 
tion of Spanish I. Languages express differences of 
meaning that show- the differences in attitudes toward 
life between cultures. Students must learn about these 
differences in order to understand , the language. This can 
be demonstrated through the use of the term "usted" (you) 

^ in respectfully addressing strangers while one would use ^ 

I" ^ 

term "Uu" for. friends. • Wliile we have only one term for 
"you," the Spanish have two in order t^deal with different 
people. * ^ ^ 

"To be a leader"^ can be developed through individual 
questions in Che language to a student. This ^develops 
^assfertiveness, which is a quality of leadership. ^ 

"To be creative is developed by using the language 
in a role playing- situation and encouraging the students 
to use what they knpw, 

V ^ 

. "Tovbe adaptable and flextBle in different situations" 
is tdught through the very i)se of the language. The 
, different' word orders of a foreign language teaches 
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adaptability and flexibility in various situations.. ^, 

"To use scientific laboratory prpcedureS" is taught'- 
through the use of the language laboratory where students 
progress from the simple to-the difficult iti the language, 

"To put things in categories" is taught by pointix^ 
out the similarities and differences between English and 
Spanish, how words can be used as noun^, adjectives, etc. 

"To memorize" is taught not hly individual words but 
by word grdups and expressions. 

English I \ 

"To be creative can be taught by\ eitia^uraging • V,^ 
innovative and unusual approaches in writingV, Writing 
wi\th clarity encourages a creative approach, 

"To be adaptable and flexible in different situations'' 
is promoted through impromptu^^aper^C"^'"'^"'^^ . . 

"Judgment .in decision making" is taught in English I 
through book evaluations. The student must consi<^er the 
purpose. of the book in making the evaluation. Opinion 
papers are another means of "teaching this skill. The 
student must base the' .paper on facts and must, consider thei 
other side of the 'Issue. 

* ' 'lUsing scientif icr laboratory procedures" is taught 
through the assignment <^"de8cribe an empty room." Here the 
studetvfs inusts describe everything, in exact detail and find 

.'the right* word as the descriptor. This is* vefry close to 

• the scientific approach* ^» ' * 



\ 



8.0 ^ . \ 



"Using illustration" in English I is more difficult* > 

; • ^ 

Verbal lllustratiot; is quite common; but, graphs and ^charts 

are generally included in the required re^ia^rch paper and 

♦ 'i 
qualify as illustration. 




The skill of "putting things into categories^' i 

taught in a classification ^aper.-^ In this pa>^r som^hing 

/ • • * 

is categorized. [The function of each unit is describfed^as is 

its relationship ]f:o ^the total unit. , , 

"Understan^^yig one's self" is furthered through a 

do?" This type of 

Introspective .and 




nding" is taught 



^ , "Reading, with 

1 

through supplementary 

1 

New laws, court decisions, et 
promote this skill.* 

; "Adaptability and \flexibility" as a ^kiU is experienced 
through situational debates and through questiSh^ng* The 



current and topical, 
their interpretations 



student must be able to think quickly and logically iT\^ th^ 
siti^ation. * »r ^ 

"IJeat and systematic presentation'' is' taught through 
reports? both oral and written. * 

"An understanding of the environment" is taught through 
a study of the laws and governmental programs, concerning 



environment.. This is very topical at the present time* ' 



'**Self-understanding" is experienced through, the explora- 

ft 

t ion of one's oym attitudes during tjie course.^ Debating, 

^ " " / 
reading,, and discussing bring abouf^^suQh learning. 

"Understanding other people" Is taught tTirough the study 

of international relations. Learning about regional ,atti- 

tudes and the problems that' other people face and how ^hey 

react • promotes this skill. 



2. '^iployers and personnel managers should be used inXfhe^ 
seminars to point out the skills needed' in business and ^indufitry \ahd 
how they apply. Appendix D points out various such occupational ^eas.^ 

3. Trips to business and industry should be arranged for instruc- 
tors for firsthand observation of the skills being ^gplied. . 

4. 'Instructors should point out to the students the applica- 

^ / • ^ " ^ 

tions of both the subject matter and the skills involved^ in completing 
classroom assignments. 

5. Counselors, especially 'vocational counselors, should be 
made aware of the practical skills taught in the general" education 



courses. * , , ^ ^ , 

^ ^ \. . * \ ' / 

6. Instructors o< other cburses should examine their couV^e 

\ X' ; \ 

lesson plans to 'see If mpr* practical ^ski*^lls can be. included in the 

coiirse content. ^ 

^If fatiireV' studies are to.be considered, the following tot/lcs 

are recommended :\ 

\ , ; ■ I ' *^ 

7. In what other general education^ classes-' are skill^ per- 
ceived taught by instructors and learned by stiidents? 

8. Do those Unemployed (but seeking emplojrment) ^ee less skill-' 



in college than those employed? . " *^ \ 



9. What aspects of class help students the most in their * ' 
;occupatiX)nal 'endeavotrs? ' - * • . 

10. 1 What parts of the course coateiit are" perceived ^to be most 
valuable. by employers? \ ^ ♦ ' / * * 

11^ How mar^ community college graduates are working in their 



majoW^d 



9 



12. How should we teach these skills i« the various courses? 
Several new care 



. ' ' Several new career counseling pla^is are be^ng studied at Los 
Angeles Valley College. 7 These plans wiM ;ipt only involyfe the student 
body but the community- as- well. It Is expected that many of these 
•recommendations^will become an "integral part af the implementation of 
these plans. Since this study is also a pilot study for the California 
Co^mnu\iity College^; Chancellors' Office, the findings and recommenda- 
tions should be of value to other community colleges throughout the '"^^ 
state. ' * * ' 



'4' 
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■ APPENDIX A " 

COURSE DESCRIPTIONS FOR ENGLISH I, 
.MATHEMATICS 20, POLITICAL S'CIENCS I,- 
AND SPANISH I 
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ENGLISH I 

READING .ANoVcokROSITIOH' 

Prerequisites: Satisfactory score on placement test or comple- 
tion of English 28 with grade of C or better. 

'Lectur\, 3 hours, 

Desfgned to develop writing -and reading slc'ills through. 



intensive practice in the writing of .essays^nd the critical 

evaluation and discussion. of non-f ictional materials. Clarity 

of thought and 'organization are emphasized *ln student writing. ' 

Prerequisite 'to such emphasis is an understanding of the 

elements of punctuation, sentence structure, and grammar. • 

Acceptable for credit: UCLA^ English lA; CSUN, English. 155. 
'■^ ► » » 

^ ' ' MATHEMfc^TICS 20 

INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

Prerequisite: One year of High school algebra 6^ Mathematics 31, 
with grade of C or better. V ^ .■ ' 

Recommended: One year of high school geometry or Mathematics 32, 

Lecture, 5 hours. 

^ • ^ Covers properties of real numbers, review of -fundamental 

operations with polynomials and fractions, inequalities. 



negative and fractional exponents, quadrati/e equations and 
inequalities, functions and' graphs^ simultaneous systems " 
in t:wo and three variables, ^determinants, second degree 
systems, sequence and series, exponential and *rcfgarithm^ic\ 
functions.*" ^ ^ * ^ * ' \. , 



POLITICAL SCIENCE I « 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Lecture! 3 hours. * • 

Meets tHe requirement for U.S. Constitution, state, 'and 

local government. A . **« 

The principles and problems of ^government with special 
> • % 

attention to the structure and functioning of our federal system. 

. Acceptable for credit:. UCLA, Political Science 155 

% „ ' . ^ 

^ , , SPANI^ft I 

ELEMENTARY 'SPANISH ^ 

Prerequisite: •No;ne. , ^ ' 
(Corresponds to the first two years*pf high school Spanish) 

o . Lecture, 5 hours; laboratory,, I hour. . . ' 

^Stresses the. fundamentals of pronunciation and grammar, 
c 



practical vocabulary, useful phrases, and tKe ability to 

icl 



binders tand, read, write, and speak s^imple Spanish^ 1^ includes 



basicj facts of the geography, customs, and culture of Spain 
and Latin ^Ame flea. Emphasis is on tne spoken language; use 
,of the language laboratory is required, , . , • 

Acceptable fd^^ credit :^ 'GSUl^r Spanish 101. 
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5800 FULTON AVE;,NUE • VAN NUYS; CAUFORNIA 91401 M^H^^ 
7814200 or 873-4010." PRESIDENT: ALICE J. THURSTON, PLD. K r, „ a n n 
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. Jknuary 6,' 1976 



Dear- Graduate: 



I woxild like yoiir^elp in -a^eslearch project' designed to 
improve the instructional process. .1 am attemptingj^ to , 
identify practical or occupational sHiUs and attitudes 
that you may havl learned in the subjects^ that/ are,, 
thought of as "non-vocational, ac&demic, theory or 
general education" classes. These. lear^xing activities 
may ^include, but not be limited 'to the classroom, labora- 
tory or field trip assignment or homework assignment T 

I would appreciate it if you- would fill out the*enplo8ed 
^questionnaire aqd 're.turn-itjin the envelope provided. • 
The coding on the questionnaire is' for educational - 
purposes only. You may sign your respoi^e if you wish*, 
however, your- identity is not essential to the tftudy. 
Thanks for ^ur assistance.^* , . , 

Sincerely, , 




L. D. Lomen, Coordinator 
Vocational and Technical . 
' Education 
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Los Angeles 




^ ^ GRADUATE QUESTIONNAIKE ^ 

To Determine the Practical o*r,£)ct*iipatioxjg\ Skills 
Taught ^in Non-Accupational Subjects*^* . 



^ ' - . • . ' . ; 

Are. you working full time part time ^unemployed not seeking employment ^(ch^ck) 

Ac<fojrding to our recorda you have completed one or more of the .courses listed on 
the top line. 'J'gr. each course' you Jhtv# taken, rate the extent' to which you learned 
the following skills,, using the scale below: » . » £ * , » . 

* • . ' ^ 4. = almost always - » • ' . . * 

/ . '3 "very frequently 

2 « frequently » ; * ' ' 

\ » infrequently , * ' • . 

0 = never . . • ' 



J' 



^COURSES 



SKILLS 



1. To speak to k group 



2» To write a' ireport 



3. To read* with Accuracy and > 
uilder standing 



4. To be^creative- 



5. To be adaptable and flexible in 
different si^tuations ' > * 



6. To use judgment^ in making' 
decisions 



7. To be neat and systematic. in the'^^ 
" ^p res en tat ion of material 



— lQ_use 'Sciejitif iq l^abora^ry 
proc^ ditiifits ' * ^ 



97 To use computattons^^additjon, 
multiplication, etc.) 



10. To put things in categories, v ^ 
(classifying)' 



11. To memorize 



'ifi To dra<;r something (ilAistration) 



13.' To understand aS)out the - 



environment 



14. To be a Reader 



Tsi To. understand about one's self 
J , 4self- und erst and irig) ^ 



16. „ To plan work 



17. To use self-discipline in tasks 
or meeting a deadline 



16. To, practice using shorthand 



-other people 



'20» ' To practice using ^typing skills 




o^TtDOlt-uftJj^ormatljOn in the^ 
library 



22^ To enhance tcchnicaV«ki).l8 ToT" 
your job s 



23» Other skills (please spjacify) . 



-English 

I.. 



PoUtical-^ 
Science t 



Math 
20 



Spanish 
I' 



If there^ were any other, courses wliere skills we^je learned, please name the courses • 
in. the space below. ^ * * • ♦ . i 



^^lease return to L. ^D. Loinen; Los Angel erf: Valley College, 5800 ^FuUton Avefiue, 
Van^N'uys, CA 91401 by February 6, . . • ' , ' 



5800 FULtON AVENUE ] • . VAN NUYS. CALIFORNIA 91401 g jj^ 
781-1200 or 873-4010 - PRESIt^^^^r-AU^ J. THURSTON, Ph.D, 




VALL 
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Jantiary 6, 1976 

__i^::riF^: _- , 




I . 



Dear Colleague: 

I would like to enlist your help in a research project 
designed for instructional improvement, I am attempting 
to identify* prac(:ical or ocdJ^p^tioniffl^^^si^t^ls that are ^ 
learned by yout student 8|^'lt1ier by intent "Ite^^j^iden- 
tally in the course of your instruction in youT?^^d|^®^^ 
area. » The subject areas are being limited to the so- 
called "academic" or "non-vocational" and theory courses. 
The. coding letter (s) on the questionnaire are only for 
"^slratiatical use and not for identif icationv ^ 

I would appretiate it if you would fill out the enclosed 
"qlieal^onnaire and return it in the envelope provided. 

.You may sign the nesponse'if you wish, however, your 
identity is not essential to the study. TH^k you for ^ 
your Assistance. ^ . . 




Sincerely, 



L. D. Lomen, Coordinator 
Vocational and Technical 
^Education 
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' Los Angeles Community College, District 



INSTRUCTOR QUESTlONNAlUE 

Ta:..Oettrinlne the PractK'al or Occupat |on«! Skills 
TavRht in Non-Occupaclonal Subleots 



Teaching subject area referred to. 

in your teaching » please rate the ^'^^^^.^.I'^il . . - 
^In your class. Use tho 4-0 scale (below) ^o^l^^Jicate ho 
areas you feel you jrive your students 



itudes stuJ*i\ts nuiy ««i<^u»rc- 
ttacblng in tbcs^^ 




4 » aliwst always 
^ * very frequently 
2 » frequently 
1 ^ Infrequently 
0 ^ never 

Ple,se'placey check in Che column that most d«s|ribes the degree-of teaching. 

T J~ 2 1 0 





ERIC 



In yqur^homework aasigtimente do you: *• yes) 




ask for typed papers? 

' ask for vnritten narratives? 
. ask for creative wotk?> .. . 

provide, for evaluation of /ac- 
curacy px work? , " . ' 
provide opportunity for /students 
to make a judgment? 



provide for memorizing 'ex-, 

^ perience? , ' ^ 



K 



provide 



' provide* for organizing" 
^ projects or tasks? 

provide fdt" a chance CQ 
. work with others? 

us'e research methods? 



for a matheintatical' com- 



putation experience? 



Other expfer^^nces albng these'.linea: 



BrlLeW,* would you give some- specific instances how. you teacA the af6re 
mentioned skills and attitudes?* 



GUIDE TO SKILLS TAUGHT IN COURSES ^ 
AND THEIR APPLICABLE OCCUPATIONS 



The skills llsteolmder, eaqh subject area on the following 
pages* are skills shown to be those^most likely *taught in that subject. 
Many, if not all, can be and are al^o taught in many ather| Subjects. . 

The Job Area Application section is meanp otlly td giVe the 
reader ideas for possible occupational choices that my not have 
been 'considered previously . ^It may also give the rea^der' an idea » 

■ ' ■ X .} ' : ' . 

of the skills ,that may have been learned or reinforced in the sub- 

. ^ ' 

ject areas. The reader will notice m\|ch overlapping ^in skills and 
job areas listed as being pajiricularly applicable to the subject^. It 
would be impossible to list all the occupations wliere these. skills 
apply, since they apply to almost all. Y^x instance, it is har,d to 
•find an occupation where at least basic mathematics is not needed, . 
Al«?o. communication skills are -becoming increasingly » important in ther 
most mfen^^j^<?J_jobg^>^ ^ fore ign language is a facilitative skill and 
can be used inattyvjob. Many of ^ie skills listed^canjbe alsa 
facilitative skills. 

Although the skills listed are63{;tremely importatifj: in most 
occupations, many qualiti^ties go into the succ^^ of *a person 'as a^ 
student,' They are developed during* tKal:'' younger phasfe^^-qf life and 
'transfer^o Make the person more employ^le. Such -^qualities as par- 
severance', responsibility, enthusiasm, hunian relations, determination 
willingness to abide by policies yand procedures, flexibility and 

{5* ^^^^ ^ 

adaptability, trustworthiness > andXinitiatiy^^^^s^m- to separate the' , 
perpetual losef/from th^e successful person. * ^ 
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^Robert Hatamer, training specialist of the Department:' of Water 
and Power in .Los Angeles, states that "areas of major don't matter 
anymore to the employer,'^ and that ^"education teaches a mode of 
operation.''. P. f,. Lab ins, personnel mana^r , ^Sears, Roetuck and Co., 
Harth Hollywood, feels that a "liberal arts education is just as 
good as a merchandising major," Joseph Dikoff, president,. Ultra • 
Indastries, a developinenf, company , looks for the qualitit^s tnentipned 
in the first paragraph in the semi-skilled' worker These are" as > ^ 
important as the technical skills needed foT^e^loyme^^ These 
feelings repr,6sented the statements from personnel ^pana^^^^4^^uper 
visors interviewed -from a cross section of large, medium, and small. 



companies • 

This section is not complete, 
inform, and ^timulaL^e ideas for those 
occupational areas. \^It is hoped that 
student aware of the ^kills that can jbe learned in the various 



It 'is only to reinforce, 
who are considering various 
the section will also make the 



courses and alert the instructor not 



qnly to the skills that can be 



taught, b^t also t.o whe^e they will have a ^practical application 
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Skills "Taught 

^ JGi?.inmynicat ion 
.'^ ,V Speaking 
v'' Wjritihg 
Reading 
* Interpreting 
• ' / Discussion 
^I^xpression 
Creative Writing \ - 
Imagination 
Critical Reading • 
Organisation of Statements ^ 



ENGLISH 



Other Course Areas ' 
Where Skills Are'^Taught 



Broadcasting 
Business 
Education 
Geology 
Journalism 
Management 
Merchandizing 
Philosophy- 
Speech 
Supervision 
flieater Arts 




Job Area Applicatio n 



ness 



Accountant 
Administratoi: 
Administrative . Secretary 
E(aiikeif 
Buyer ^ 

fashion Coordinator 
Insurance Agent 
Personnel Assistant 
Production Manager, • 
Researcher 
^Salesperson 



Communicat ipns 

Copy Reader 
5 Proofreader 
Publicist 
Writer 



G<i>vernment Service 

Civil Servant 
Foreign Service 
- Officer 

Performing Arts 
Actor 

Drama $Oach 

.,0[ther Professions 

Education Therapist 
Engineer . 
Lawyer 
Lecturer 

Librarian . 

Pre-la:w Student 
Pre-medical Student 
Teacher 



service 

Auctioneer 



- 1 
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. Skills TXught 

\^ 

Analysis ^ 
Discussion 
Expression 

'".Verbal * 
Written 
Human Understanding 
Invent ^vfeness * 
Logic 

Memorization 
Rationality 
search Methods 



HISTORY 




Business 



Clerigy 



Analyst . 
Manager 
Researcher 
Travel Agent 



Minister 



/ 

Communications 
Author 




Publisher > - ; 

Researcher ' , / * . 

Monies ^ • ."~7^ ^ ~ 
^E^levision ' ^ 

Jouwialisnj\- * / 

Writer " . 

Biographer \ 
Book Critic - . 
. Foreign Correspondent 
Information* Specla^list 
Journalist • 
Legislati;ve Assistant 
Magazine Editor " . „ 

y Novelist • ' / . ' 



\ Other Course ^Areas 
' Whlsre Skills Are Taught 

Afro-Amerifean Studies 
Anthropology 
Broadcasting » 
Business : 
Education, . * ' * 
English • 

humanities ^ . 

Jev^ish Studies 
Journalisfa " 
Law 

Management 
Mathematics ' 

Mexican-American Studies. 
Philosophy ' . 
Psychology- 
S|>eech 
Sociology 
Supervision 
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Wr Ite^v CO n t inued 

Playwfigjit . 
RfeVwrifeer. - 
^ Scenario Writer 

' Story Writer 

Natural Science Oc 
Paleon 

Other Professions 
^^Curator 
^ . ' / Lawyer 
' ' \ • "Librarian 
■—^'— —2 — - -~A^&tstafit • 
. Museum. Specialist 

Sobiajl Science Occupations 
* * ' Anthropologist ' ^ 
. . Archaeblogist. 
' ^ » ' Assistant * ^ 
^ • Archivist 

Ethnologist 
\ Genealogist : 

Historian ^ 
^iPblitical Sciet\blgt 
SoxriologLst " \ 
Tea9her 




iUthematics 



Skills Taught 

Analysis^ Quantitative 
Concepts, Ability to Grasp 
Jhwentiveness 
Logic 

Memorization 
Organization 
Perception 

Verbal Expression i 



Some Oth^r^Cdurse Areas 
Where Skills Are Tfgight 

•Business ^ 
Chemistry 
Engineering - 
English 
Geology 
Management * 
Philosophy 
Physics 

Speech ' " 

Supeirvision 



Job Area ^plications 



Building Trades OcCupatidns 
^ ^ Carpenter 

Plumber 

Electrician 

Business Occupatims 
Accountartt 
Actuary 
Auditor 

Bill Collector' 
Bookkeeper 
Budget Officer 
Bursar 

Business Manager 
Cashier 
^ Clerk" 

Office 
Payroll 
> Sales 

^ Shipping * ' 

Receiving 
Controller 
Cost Analyst 

Fiscal Officer ' ^ 
f Office Machine Operator 

Operations Research Analyst 

Ptoject Manager ^ 

Project Planner 

Ticket Jlanager 

Traffic Manager 

Treasurer t 



^ , Computer Science Occupations 

/ Conservation Occupations 
Forester 

Machining Occupations 
^Machinist 
Tool Designer 
Tool and Die Maker 

Mathematics Occupations 

Industrial Mathema- 
' tician 

Mathematical* Statisti- 

^ Mathematical Physicist 
Statistical Analyzer 
, ' Statistical Clerk 

Manual Occupations 

Gas Station Attendant 

Mechanics and Repairtoent 
% Mechanic 

, Natural Science Occupations 
Astronomer 
Bacteriologist 
B ioma t hema t ic ian 
Biophysicist 
. Botanidt 
Chemist < 
^ Food Technologist 



/ - 
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tf&THEMTICS (Continued)' 



Joh> Area Applications 



Natural Science Occupations (Coat!d)^ 
Geodesisr 
Geologist 
Geophysicist 

. Hydrologist 
Meterologist . ^ 
- Oceanographer 

Other Professions / , 
Cyt^e met i cist 

Demographer , ^ 
Dental or Doctor *s Assistant 
Engineering 

Aerodynamics . , 

Aeroelasticity 

Aeronautics ' ^ 

Automlc* Energy 

Chemical 

Civil ^ 
i Electrical 

Industrial 

Marine 
.Mechanical 

Psychologist (Human Factors) 
^ Radio . 

Stress Analyst 
Optician 
Optometrist 
Psychologist 
Surveyor 



Teaching Occupations 
Ceacher 




Technical Occupations • , 
Draftsman 
Electrician 
* Laboratory Assistant 

^ "< 

Transportation Occupations 
Ns^vigatpr . 



/ 
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TpREIGN LANGUAGE 



Skills Taught 

Analysis 
Conmrunicat ion 

Verbals-Written 
Exactness 
In'frent^iveness 
Memorization. 
^Ori^^nality 
R^adirjg, 

, .Understanding 
Relating to People 
Vocabulary 



.'business Occupations 
Advertiser^ 
Banker 
Book ^Dealer 
Bookkeeper 
Buyer ^ 



Other Course Areas 
Where Skills^ Are Taught 

Business ^ 
Education 
English 
History • 
Humanities 
Journalism 
Law 

Management 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Super.vision 
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^ Job Area Applications 



Civil- Aviation Occupations 
J Alrllnfe Stex/ard 

Airline Stewardess 



Clergy 



Religious Worker 



Exporter' 
Foreign Exchange 'Clerk 
Foreign Market 'Researcher ' - 
Foreign Operatio^ns Director 
Hotel Manager 
importer*^ ' • - i 

International iBus.lnessma^ 
Interpreter , 'I 
Interviewer « 
Office Manager 
JPersonnei Director } 
Receptionist ' 
Researcher 

Salesman * ** • 

Secretary r , » . 

' Bilingual' ^\ ' 
^ Corresponding,. ' . 



Communication Occupations , * 

. * Foreign -Correspondetit^, 
Foreign Broadcast 

Conmentator 
Foreign Editorial 
^ , • ' Assistant * 

, Foreign News Trans- • 
14 '. , lator 

Radio & TV Anjiouncer 
• ' Radio Monitor 

Script Wrfter & 

Translator • 
Translatot 
Writer 

Bibliographer 




, Trade Analyst 
TrartSlator ^ 
Travel Agent 



Government Service Occupa-- 
tions * , 

'Civil Service Worker 
. Consul ' ' 
, Consular Invoice Clefk 
, ' Customs^ Inspector 
. Diplomat 

Assistant 



F0KEIG<5 LANGUAGE (Continued) 



. Job Area Applications 



Government Service Occupations (Cont'd) 
, Secretary 

Intelligence Officer 
Interpreter' ^ 
Interviewer / • ^ ' 
* .Translator . ^ ^ , 

* <^ " ' . 

Health Se^icelDccupations 

Nurse /* , . / ' 

Paramedic 

Physician ' * 



Other Professions 

, Ijibrai;ian ^ 
• -^ ' College ^ 
Film 

^Medical ' 
Music 
: Public 

* ^^p^eciai ^ 
, Red Cro& Worker \ 
Social Case Worker t 

Performing^ Arts Occupationfej 
^ c Actor • ' *\ 
. . Singer 
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MEAN RATINGS GIVEN TO BASIC SKILLS LEARNED IN ^GUSH'^ 
CLASSES BY OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS , NON-OCC^PATIONAL- 
STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS ~ ' 

Scale: 0* » never, 1 « infrequently, 2 « frequently, 
3 » very frequently, 4 * almost always 



* * « . 

BASIC SKILL RATED 


OCCUPATIONAL 
GRADUATES • 


NON- ■ ^ 
OCCUPATIONAL 
GRADUATES 


INSTRUCTORS 


1. Tb speak 'to a grotip 


N* 


1. 7 

157 , 




1.6 




M 

n 
N 


150 


3.0 

272 


3.7 

^' X7 ■ 


3» To read with accuracy 
and understanding 


M 
N 


2.8 

155 


<i 2; 8 
. 273 


3.7' 

17" 


H» 10 oe creat'ive"* 


M 
N 


2.5 

157 


2.6 

273 '• 


2.7 

..17 . ■; 


flexible in different 
situations ^ ^ 


M 

N 


154 ^ 


•1.9 

271 . ^- 


2.2 . 
'17. J 


6. To use judgment in' 

making decisions ^ 


M . 
N 


156 


1. / 

27r- 


, 17- ■ 

< 


7. To be neat and s^Fstematic 
in the presentation of 
materia], 


M 
■N 


2.7 

"•'•,/56 ' - 


• ' 3.0 ' 
273 


• 3.4 • 

■ 17 ; 


8. To use scientific^ lab- 
oratory proced'ure§ ' . 


M . 

N 


.5 

156 


• .6 " 

271 


X .6 

. 17 


'9. To use computations 

(addition, multiplica'- ' 
tion, etc. ^ , 


M 
N 


^ .4' 
1^6 • 


.3 
272 


.4 

17 


10. To put things in cafe- 
gories^^^iassi^^ 


M 

N 

t 


■ 2.0 , 
157'. ' 

•4 


1.9 

. 271 


2f.8 , 
17 



*M « mean ^ , 
N = number of respondents* 




Table 9 ^continued) 



i 

BASIC SKILL RATED- 


OCCUPATIONAL 
GRAIJUATES 


NON- 
OCCUPATIONAI 
GRADUATES 


\ • 
INSTRUCTORS" 


11. To memorize ■ 

* 1 


M 
N 


' 1.7 ' 

• * 


1.6 * 

■ 272 

• 


1.8 

17 


12. To draw something 
(illustration) 


M 
N 


157 


.5 

. 272 


.5 

- ■ 17 


13. To understand aHout 

the environment' i 


M 

N 


i.-a • 

" 157 


273 


~ . 1,. 7 . 
17 


14. To be ar leader 


M 


1.2 

ft 

156 


1.0 

272 


1.5 

17 


15* To understand about 
one's self 
(self -understanding) 


N 


1.7 

156 . 

• 


1.6 

;271 


2:8' 

17 


16. To plan wcftrk 


M 

— N 


2.3 - 
155 


2.4 

272 , 


3.7 

17 


17. To use self -discipline 
.•^'in tasks or meeting 
a deadline , 


M 
N 


2.4 

156 


2.7 

271 


3.5 

- 17 


18. To practice' using 
. shorthand 


M 

•N 


157 


.2 • 

272 


..2 

17 


19. To understand about 
other people 


M 
N 


1.9 

157 


1,8 
272 


2.9 

17 


20. To practice using 
typing skills 


H 


1.3 

^-155 


1.5 

*• 

" 273 


1.1 

17 


21. To look^ up* information^ V 
in the library 


M 

N ■ 


2.2 

157' 


2.4 \: 

273 


3.Z.. 
17 


22. To enhance technical 
skills for your job 


W 


1.6 ( 
157 • 


\ 1.3 
270 


\ 




104 



* Table 10 

MEAN RATINGS GIVEN TO BASIC SKILLS LEARNED IN MATHEMATICS 20 
CLASSES BY OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS / NON-OCCUPATIONAL 
' , STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS 



ERIC 



Scale: 0 » never, 1 ■ infrequently, 2 - frequently, 
3 * very frequently, 4 "/^almost always 



*M = mean 
N » numbel^'of respondents 



4 

BASIC SKILL RATED 


OCCUPATIONAL 
GRADUATES 


* • 

;NON- 
OCCUPATIONAL 
GRADUATES 


INSTRUCTORS 


1. To speak to a group « 


M* 
N* 


.6 

47 

4 


.5 

. 110 


.7 

16 


2. To write aj^BCQSt^' 


M 


-.5 


.3 


.4 ' 








.107 


■16. ' 


3, ,To read with .accuracy 
and understanding 


M 
N 


i>^r^- 

49 . > 






4, To be creative 


M 
N 


.7 

52 


107 

-I— — — — — 


2.3" 

16 ' 


5, To be adaptable anJ^^~>^»^.^^^ 
, flexible, in different 
s ituat ions 


M 


1.3 

52' 


1.5 

. 109 


2.9 

16 


6, To use judgment in 

making decisions ^ 


M 
N 


1.6 

52 


1.9 

" 109 


2.8 


?• To be neat and syste-- 

matic in the presenta- 
tion of material 


M 
N 


1.8 

51 


2.5 
110 


.3.2--^ 
16 


8. To use scientific 

laboratory procedures 


M 
N 


^ 1.0 
51 


1.-4 . 
109 


• 1.8 

16 


9. To use computations 

(addition, multipVLca- 
tion, etc.) 


M 
N 


3.0 

52 


3.4 

110 


3.8 
16 


10. To put things in cate- 
gories (classifying) 


M 
N 


2.1 

51 


2.4 

110 


. 2.^ 
16 




-BASIC. SKILL RATED 



11. -To me^rize . 



12. To draw something 
(illustration) 



13. To understand about 
the environment 



lA. To be a leader 



15. To understand' fibout 
one's self (self- 
understanding) . ^ 



16. To plan work' 



17. To use self-disclpllne 
> in tasks ot meeting 
a; deacfline 



•18. To practice using 
shorthand 



19. To understand" about 
• other people • 



20. To practice using 
typing skills^ 



23\ To look up Information 
^ * in the library 



22. To enhance technical" 
> skills for your job' 



M 
N 



M 
N 



M 
N 



M 
N 



M 
N 



N 



M 
N 



M 
N 



M 
N 



OCCUPATIONAi: OCCUPATIOr 
• GRADUATE S < GRADUATES INSTRUCTORS 



1.9 

51 



.9 

'52 



.4 

52 



.7 

51 



.6 

-51- 



1.6 
51-' 



1.7 

52 



52 



2.2 

51. 



2.6 

107- 



1.3 
108 



.4-' 
10? . 



.7 

109' 



110 



2.1 

110 



2.3 

"b.0 



.1 

109 




f ..7 

io7 



2. 3 
16" 



2.3 
16 



1.1. 
16 



16 



1.-2 
16 



3.0^: 
16 



3.2 

,16 



16 



Table . 



MEM RATINGS GIVEN TO BASIC SKILLS -LEARNED IN POLITICAL SCIENCE I 
CLASSES. By OCCUPATIONAL STUDENTS-, "flON-'&ectJPATiqNAL 

STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS ' ^ ' ' ; • 



* ft ' " 

Scale: 0- « never, 1 infrequently, 2 » frequently, 
^3 » very frequently, 4 « almost * always / - 



BASIC SKILL RATED 



!• To speak- to a group 



2./^ To write, a report. 



3. To read with accuracy anS 
understanding 



4. To be creative 



5. T6 be adaptable' and flex7 
\ ' 4ble in' different ^ 



6 . -To us€ 

decisions^ 



7^ 



be neat 'and syste- 



^ t^x^ in the presenta- 
tion of material 



8. To use scientific labora- 
i tory procedures 




9. iTo^us'e cojnputations (dd- 
dition, multiplication^ 
etc.)- . . • 



(ID^To put things in case- 
V. gopies (classifying) 



N* 



N 



M 
N 



K 
N 



M 
N 



OCCUPATIONAL 
GRADUATES 



.8 ■ 



114 



1.1 

117 



1.9 

117 



.8 

115 




.4 

vll7 



.3 

117 



1.'4 
117 



. NON-' • 
06CU?ATIONAL 
GRADUATES. . 



\-8 
178. 



1.3. 
177 . 



2..1 

179 



1.0 

176 



It 



.4 

178 



1.7 

178 



INSTRUCTORS 



1.5 

6 



•N = "number gf reaRondepts' 



118 



2.7 

. 6 , . 



3.8 

6 



2.3 / 
6 



1.1 
6 



■ 6 



2.5- 
6 



Table 11 (continbed) 



'BASIC' SKILL RATED 



OCCOPATIONAL 
, GRADUATES 



NON . 
OCCUPATIOilAL 
GRADUATES - 



INSTRUCTORS 



11. *yo ineinQrlZ' 



N. 

12. 




H 
N 



' 2.0 



2.2 

/ ' 179 



2-3 



To draw someth'ftfg^ 
(i'l-lustaratlon) 



If- 



r 

117- 



.5 

T79 



6 / 



13. To "understand abou^f 
' the*■^envlr^nIneJlt 



M 
N 



1.'3. 
117 



1.8 

179 



2.7. 
6 



14. To be. a leader 



M 
N 



117 



1.4 

178 



1.3 

6 



15. To understand about 
one's self (splf-. 
understandli^g) 



M 

it 



1.1- 
117 



1.3 

177 



2.5 

6 



16. To plan work 



M 

'n 



1.6 

117 



1.7 
178 



3.0"^ 
6 ■ 



17. To use self-dlsclpllne 
in tasks or meeting.' 
a deadline . , 



M 
N 



1.8 

117 



'.2.3 
178 



L8. To 'practiite using 
sh^thand 



M 



.4 

117 



:3 

178 



3.8 

6 



v3 
6 



19. To understand about. 
. other people 



M 
N 



2.0 

117 



2.2- 
177 



3.5 

■6 



20. ,To •practice using , 
V typing -skills 



M 
N 



. .8 

117 



•;8.; 
:i78 



e 1.5 

1 

6 



21. ..To Ipok up information 
in the library 



1.5 
117 



1.8 

179 



2.8 

6 



22.. To enhance" technical , . 
• skills jfor your j;t>b 



•8 

114 



.7 

177 



119 



>J.able 12 ' . . ' 

■ > ME^'RATINGS GIVEljl .TO BASIC SKILLS LEARNED IN SPANISH L, . 
. CLASSES BY OCCmTIONAL STUDENTS, NON-OCCUPATIO 
STUDENTS AND INSTRUCTORS 



Scale: 0 « nerver, 1 * liifrequ6ntly,—2-~« frequently 
3 = very ^ frequently , 4 ° almost always 



/ BASIC SKILL RATED • _ 


OCCUPATIONAL 
GRADUATES 


NON- ' 
OCCUPATIONAL 
GRADUATES 


INSTRUCTORS 


1« To speak to a group * 




1.8 

- .34 


1.7 

78 ) 


2.1 

7 


2\ To write, a report 


M 

-N- 


— 35 


:'7 
79 


lv2 
7 








3« To read with accurAcv 
, and ilnd^rstanding 


M 
N 


1.8 

, 35 


1.6 

. 78 


3.7 
7' • 


To bp CTP;5t**'fvp 

XV/ L/C ^A.CCIU^VC 


M 
N 


= 34 

• 


1.2 

79 


2. 1 

7 


5. To be adaptable and 

' flexible in different 
situations ' ; - 


M' 
N 


35 - ■ 

« 


1 6 
79 


2 2'- 
7 


v6. To use -judgment in 
iDaking decisions 


M 
.N 


.8 

35 


1.0, 

77 

♦ * 


.2.<8 
7 


7. To be neat; and^sy^tematic 
in the presentation 
of material, , ^ 


M 
N 


1.4 

35" 


1.7 

. \ ■ 78 - 


, \2.1" 
7 


8. To use^scientific* lab-^ 

qratory pi^ocedures ^ 


M' 
N 


■ .2 

35 


^6 


.9 . 
7 


9. To use computationis 

-'(addition, multiplica- 
tion, etc.) 


M 

N , 


,•3 

'35 


.2 , . 

77 


1. 


10. -To put things in cate- ' 
goxies (classifying) 


M 
N 


1.0 , 

35 


1.5 

' 76 


3.1 

^ 7. . 



*M =.mean • * - 

.N = number, of respondents >. ' ^ 

•120';, 




"^^attje (continued) 



BASIC SKILL kATED 




V 

OCCTSATIONAL 
s^BAPUtoES 


bCG&PsM^ONAL 
GRADUATES - 


-1 

• • 

i 

INSTRUCTORS 


11.. To memorize 

i 


M " 




2.8' 

77 


3.5 , , 

■ 7 

1 


12. To draw something 
(illustration) ^ 


. M - 




77 


' 7 


13.. To understand about 
the environinfent 

i. " ' 


M 

a 


' .8 


.6 
7ft 

r O 


*3 

'7 I ' 


14. To be a* leader » ' 

— * * - . ' 


M 
N 


.9 

^ 35 


77 


i:o 

> 

7 = 


TST^To understand about 
- ./one's self (self- 
^ ' tmderstatiding) 


k 

N 
ii 


.8' 
34 


.8 ' 
'77 


1.5 

7- ., 


^l$>^o plan work 


M 


1.6 

35 


1.8 

77 


, 2.1 
■ " 7 


17. To use self-^-di3cipl4ne 
in tasks or meeting 
a deadil^ine 


M 

N 
11 


1.8 

35 


^2.2 

*. 77 ' 


•2.6 . 
7 


18. To ^actice using 

shorthand 'i 
• 


M 

11 ' 




, - .1 ; 
77 


0 

7 


19; *To understand about 
.other people 


■ M 


1.8 


1;7 
77 


2.9 

' 7 , 

to 


20. To practice using typit^g 
' skills • ' 

i " 


M 
N 


' .7. 

34 • - 


7-7 ' 

» 


' .1 
7 


21. To look up information' 
* in the library 


M 
N 


.8 

35 


..7 

77 ■ , , 


l."0 

^"7 ' 


22. To enhance technical 
^skills for your job 


M 


1.5' 

35 


. .9 

. • 75- 





121 
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